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ROBINSON'S NEW NOVEL. 





é&@ WitH this Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY is issued a gratuitous EIGHT- 
PACE SUPPLEMENT containing the sec- 
ond installment of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 


the new and fascinating Novel by F. W. 
Rosinson, commenced in the Supple- 
ment sent out with HARPER’s WEEKLY 
for October 19. 





@@ Wirtu the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY our readers will receive 
the Eighth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





THE SITUATION. 


IPVHERE was probably never a Presiden- 

tial contest which was felt to be so cer- 
tainly decided before the day of election as 
this. Tho Democratic National Committee 
have issued a groan of pretended confidence, 
and Tammany Hall lifts hands of horror 
at the frauds in Pennsylvania. That Mr. 
Chairman SCHELL really believes the major- 
ity of thirty thousand to be fraudulent is 
probably not generally supposed. He points 
to the election in Georgia as the hope of the 
country. What that election was we have 
already described. What the spirit of the 
Democratic party in that State is every 
body may know who has carefully studied. 
The GREELEY campaign there is the desper- 
ate effort to defeat GRANT at any cost, in the 
belief that the defeat of GRANT will break 
down the policy which the country has 
adopted. The Democratic party in Georgia 
does not support Mr. GREELEY, despite Mr. 
HILL, upon the ground of reconciliation and 
reform, in the usual sense of those words. 
The tone of the newspapers, the excuses of 
the speakers, human nature and experience, 
all testify that they acquiesce in Mr. GREE- 
LEY as a candidate for the very reasons that 
make him so objectionable to the Republican 
sentiment every where. It is the bailing of 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, the Niagara performance, 
the letter to Mr. LINCOLN urging him to buy 
a peace, and the cry for amnesty before the 
situation was fully understood—in a word, 
it is Mr. GREELEY’s Southern aspect which 
attracts the { outhern Democrats, whose ma- 
jority in Georgia, Mr. SCHELL informs us, is 
the bright star of hope for American liberty 
and American institutions. 

The folly of such a declaration proceeding 
from such a gentleman exposes it to the 
charge of insincerity. Does Mr. SCHELL 
probably wish to see the policy of this coun- 
try controlled by those who gave the Demo- 
cratic majority in Georgia? Does he prob- 
ably think it would stimulate public confi- 
dence, and tend to the continuous develop- 

-ment of trade and industry? Or, rising to 
a higher consideration, would the personal 
rights of all citizens of the United States 
be more secure under the supervision of the 
Georgia Democracy and the spirit that ani- 
mates them? Is the past so utterly past as 
this would imply? Is it true that no ill 
feeling survives in that part of the country ? 
Does it make no difference in the sincere en- 
forcement of the guarantees contained in 
the amendments whether General GRANT 
and the Republican party remain in the ad- 
ministration, or the Democratic party re- 
turns to power? 

Mr. ScHELL and the National Democratic 
Committee do not seem to see that the re- 
sult in Georgia very largely aided the result 
.in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. That 
emphatic Georgia majority, which is so sweet 
a morsel in Mr. SCHELL’s mouth, compelled 
every honest man to ask anew, “Do I wish 
the politics, the traditions, the feelings of 
Georgia to control the government? If the 
Administration is not all that I wish, what 
would an Administration be which was 
brought into power by Georgia Democrats 
and their allies?’ It was the answer to that 
question which thundered in the Democrat- 
ic head-quarters on the 9th of October, and 
which, as we said, has apparently settled 
the result. The country has tried the su- 
premacy of the old Southern idea, and has 

bad enough of it; while the new Southern 








idea demands the re-election of General 
GRANT. 

The battle-field is now New York, and 
Mr. SCHELL and his friends will be as much 
amazed at the result here as they. were by 
that in Pennsylvania. Have they really 
supposed that by changing their own head- 
piece they would change the conviction and 
purpose of this country? Did they really 
suppose that those who have honored Hor- 
ACE GREELEY as a Republican leader would 
vote for him as a Democratic candidate? If 
he was strong among Republicans any where, 
it was in remote and rural New England, 
and in the Western Reserve of Ohio. And 
Vermont increases her Republican majority, 
every district in Maine pronounces against 
him, while the Western Reserve crowns the 
work by more than thirty thousand major- 
ity. And Horace GREELEY’s reply to the 
Republican column is, “ You’re bought with 
Federal money !” 

The chief seat of the Republican defec- 
tion is in New York. Here Mr. GREELEY 
and Mr. FENTON, and the bold buccaneers 
who captured the Cincinnati Convention, 
live. They have been sure that the coali- 
tien would carry the State by a majority of 
more than fifty thousand votes. And now? 
New York, it is believed by the most sagacious 
and competent calculators, will throw a ma- 
jority for GRANT not less than that for Lin- 
COLN in 1860, which was about fifty thousand. 
Enthusiasts reckon it at a very much lar- 
ger number. Again, do Mr. SCHELL and his 
committee know the reason? It is because 
of the Democratic defection, which has also 
swelled the result in all the States that have 
voted. The “straight” Democratic move- 
ment is not very imposing in its outward 
organization. But it represents a deep and 
radical defection ; and Pennsylvania thun- 
der will be forgotten in the crash from New 
York on the 5th of November. 

Meanwhile has Mr. SCHELL’s committee 
pondered the meaning of the Republican 
gain of nineteen Representatives in Con- 
gress from the three October States? It is 
not impossible that there may be a Repub- 
lican majority of two-thirds in the next 
House. How can the Democrats and their 
assistants, as Mr. CONKLING happily called 
them, have any further heart in such a con- 
test? They renounced their history, their 
traditions, their policies, and what are some- 
times called their principles. They adopted 
a platform made by Republicans. They ac- 
cepted a candidate who had no political 
principle that was not hostile to them and 
theirs. In fine, they bolted the whole hum- 
ble pie at once, and, in the goodness of Prov- 
idence, it will choke them. 





A GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Ir is a perpetual complaint that the most 
intelligent Americans grudge the time and 
trouble which a proper discharge of their 
political duties requires. But even if we all 
punctually did our duty, there is one diffi- 
culty which is very constant and very seri- 
ous. There is a great number of officers to 
be voted for at every general election. Be- 
sides the chief places, there are the seats in 
the Legislature and all the detail of minor 
offices to fill. It is impossible that the can- 
didates should be personally known to the 
voters, and they are compelled, therefore, to 
depend upon the “regularity” of the nomi- 
nations. Theoretically the convention se- 
lects a proper person, and the nomination is 
tl 9 certificate of character to the voter. That 
is the theory, but the fact is tolerably well 
known to every body. 

While the system of caucus and conven- 
tion nominations remains, therefore, the only 
way in which honest voters can ascertain 
whom to support is to depend upon those 
who know who ought to be supported. But 
nobody will know unless somebody takes 
the trouble to ascertain. In other words, 
until certain citizens who are well known 
in the community take upon themselves the 
task of discovering and announcing what 
candidates should be supported, we must 
all vote at random to fill many of the most 
important offices. Yet nowhere is self-as- 
sumed duty, however useful to the public, 
and however costly in every way to those 
who assume it, less kindly regarded than 
with us. And when Messrs. O’CoNoR, EM- 
OTT, PECKHAM, and CHOATE issued their ad- 
dress the other day, stating that as they 
had been in a position to know the corrup- 
tions and the rascals in the reform move- 
ment of jast year, they would now recom- 
mend or disapprove candidates for the 
Legislature, there was a foolish feeling 
sometimes expressed that they were run- 
ning before they were sent. 

But if these gentlemer had not felt that 
they could easily encounter a jealousy of 
this kind, which was sure to be uttered, 
they would not have been the men for the 
responsibility. They see a duty which no- 
body cares to undertake, and they propose 
to do it. It is in itself one of the pleasant- 
est signs of our political condition that men 








of the highest character do not hesitate to 
perform a disagreeable political duty. If 
there are unhandsome and menacing facts 
in the situation, this certainly shows that 
there is in reserve the precise remedy for 
them. Thus it is a constant complaint that 
desirable men can hardly afford to go to the 
Legislature or even to Congress. Probably 
none of the four gentlemen who have as- 
sumed this duty would consent to serve jn 
the Assembly. But they do the next best 
thing in ascertaining and announcing who 
of all the candidates nominated honest men 
ought to support. 

For they propose only to counsel the com- 
munity in regard to the members of the 
Legislature, and to do this irrespective of 
party. Indeed, they represent all political 
opinions, and they suggest that in the As- 
sembly elections party considerations be 
subordinated to those of honest capacity, so 
that in a Republican district, for instance, 
if an untrusty Republican and an honest 
Democrat be nominated, all the honest votes 
should be cast for the Democrat, and so vice 
versa in a Democratic district. But as this 
Legislature will elect a United States Sen- 
ator, we trust that no Republican district 
will by an improper nomination furnish a 
reason for Republicans to leave their party. 

There is one remark, however, in the ad- 
dress of the four gentlemen which may be 
misinterpreted to the disadvantage of the 
most honorable men. Having been in the 
last Assembly,” they say, “‘ should be regard- 
ed as a ground for hesitation and inquiry 
in regard to most persons who may tender 
themselves as candidates.” This is not, in- 
deed, a declaration that every member of 
the last Assembly was unworthy, but it is 
very like it; and it is therefore, and so far, 
a blow at the very cause that the gentlemen 
would serve. For how insuperably difficult 
will it be to find honorable men willing to 
go to the Legislature if they know that not 
only must they lose their time and money, 
but their good name also! There were men 
of the best character and of perfect purity 
in the last Assembly, who fulfilled every 
duty most conscientiously, and at very seri- 
ous personal sacrifice ; and Mr. O’CONoR and 
his associates seem to us hardly to have re- 
flected how severe their implied censure is 
upon such gentlemen. The same sweeping 
denunciation used to include State Senators 
like Ezra CORNELL and SAMUEL CAMPBELL 
and ANDREW D. WHITE, and it inevitably 
tends to exclude such men from public life. 

But the duty which the gentlemen have 
taken upon themselves is most essential, 
and there are none more fitted by general 
respect and confidence to perform it. There 
can be no doubt that the result will be in 
every way auspicious. 
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MR. FROUDE’S LECTURES. 


THE expectation which has been excited 
by the arrival of Mr. FroupE will not be 
disappointed by his lectures. He is an En- 
glish scholar of great learning and of strong 
convictions, who feels that the opinion of 
America, in which the Irish element of popu- 
lation is very strong, will be of the greatest 
service in settling for England the perplex- 
ing question of Ireland. His conviction is 
that the relations between this country and 
Ireland are so close and vital that if we 
should say to the Irish that they ought to 
be satisfied, they would be satisfied. 

His course of five lectures is therefore an 
argument addressed to the intelligence of 
the United States as an arbitrator. He as- 
sumes, not incorrectly, that we are more fa- 
miliar with the Irish than the English view. 
For we all know, although he does not say, 
that a most valuable part of the outfit of 
demagogues in the United States is a loud 
profession of sympathy with the wrongs of 
Ireland, and a vehement denunciation of 
English tyranny, accompanied with the least 
possible knowledge of the facts. Mr. FRouDE 
has patiently mastered the facts, and comes 
to tell them,so that our judgment may be 
at least an enlightened one, and therefore 
valuable. 

One point, however, he frankly states in 
the beginning. And it is that although 
after seven centuries of union England and 
Ireland are not yet matched, yet England 
could not permit Ireland to become inde- 
pendent so long as by force of arms she is 
able to prevent it. The geographical situa- 
tion is such that England must control the 
island. But he concedes that this control 
must be by equal laws, honestly adminis- 





tered. It was evident in his first lecture,” 


upon the Norman conquest, that he hopes to 
show that the woes of Ireland have sprung 
from the character of the race rather than 
from the misrule of England; and he does 
not expect that there will be an immediate 
assent to his proposition. 

The occasion of the opening lecture was 
very interesting. The hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was filled with 
an audience whose close and appreciative 
attention was the highest compliment to the 








lecturer. His reception, after a few happy 
words of introduction by Dr. CRosBy, was 
most cordial. His manner in speaking is 
that of a student, and his English cadence 
was to some ears a little perplexing. But 
his earnestness and simplicity are very 
winning. The literary treatment of his 
theme was most skillful. It showed at once 
the accomplished literary artist. To begin 
by reading the letter of our minister in En- 
gland at the end of the last century, and to 
suggest that a country whose minister had 
so expressed himself about the Irish should 
be tolerant of the English feeling toward 
Ireland, was a masterly stroke. 

The affluence of learning in the lecture 
was not more remarkable than the clear eye 
and firm touch of the scholar. With a few 
vivid and felicitous words he depicted that 
ideal ancient Ireland upon which Father 
BuRKE and the other Irish orators so fondly 
dwell, and then, with a dry and incisive hu- 
mor, showed how utterly unreal it was. The 
doctrine which he finally announced in justi- 
fication of foreign interference is one which 
in this country we do not accept. It is one 
which CaRLYLE has strenuously advocated, 
but in America it seems to us a doctrine 
which, however fair in the ideal, inevitably 
degenerates in practice into the supremacy 
of mere might under the illusive plea of 
right. 

The presence of Mr. FROUDE and of Pro- 
fessor TYNDALL in this country will prove, 
we have little doubt, a most powerful ele- 
vating influence in the lecture lyceum. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 
NEW YORK AND THE “ TRIBUNE.” 

THE New York Tribune recently charged 
the Attorney-General of New York, General 
BaRLow, with corruption. It had just 
withdrawn a similar charge against Speak- 
er BLAINE, which it began by declaring 
“proved.” The Tribune seems not to know 
that to bring an accusation of corruption 
against any man, and to emphasize it and 
elaborate it, without careful previous in- 
quiry, is one of the most infamous offenses 
of which a man or a journal can be guilty. 
Had the Tribune sought the truth, instead of 
the injury of General BarLow, and through 
him of the Republican Administration, it 
would have ascertained whether the facts 
were as alleged. It certainly would not 
have recklessly hastened to deal a blow 
meant to be fatal at the reputation of a 
most honorable citizen. 

The charge was, first, that General Bar- 
Low had corruptly taken private compensa- 
tion for discharging his public duty in ac- 
cepting fees from parties who brought suits 
against the late directors of the Erie Rail- 
way Company. In reply General BaRLow 
publishes a letter to the company which he 
wrote in August last upon learning that 
there was an entry upon the company’s 
books of .money paid to him for serviees. 
This letter shows that being called upon to 
bring an action which only the Attorney- 
General can bring, he assented, and that he 
did not receive a penny for his services, al- 
though large fees were urged upon him, 
and although some of his predecessors have 
held that, under a certain statute, such fees 
might properly be received. The president 
of the company, Mr. P. H. Watson, writes in 
reply that General BARLOw’s letter had been 
spread upon the minutes of the board, and 
that marginal notes had been made in the 
books against the entries, that the fact 
might appear, as stated in the Attorney- 
General’s letter, that all the money paid to 
him was disbursed for retainers and for the 
necessary expenses of the suit. And Mr. 
SOUTHMAYD publishes a letter confirming, 
from his own knowledge, the statement of 
the Attorney-General. The reply of Gen- 
eral BARLOW conclusively exposes the false- 
hood that he had corruptly or improperly 
received money. 

And what does the reader suppose is the 
rejoinder of the Tribune? It made its attack 
on the 12th of October. On the 15th of Oc- 
tober General BARLOW published his letter 
to the Erie Company, written on the 16th of 
August, and the next day the Tribune says, 
“ Attorney-General BaRLow, in reply to the 
letters which we published on Saturday, writes 
to the Board of Directors of the Erie Railway 
Company, and requests them to correct their 
books.” 

The other charge is that the Attorney- 
General paid money to the Hon. HENRY 
Situ, Speaker of the last Assembly, to se- 
cure his support of the Erie Railroad bills. 
Mr. SMITH was retained on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, not because he had been nominated as 
Speaker, but because of his conceded abil- 
ity and his peculiar familiarity with the 
Erie litigations. In the letter retaining Mr. 
SMITH the Attorney-General plainly stated 
that the persons moving against the road 
might apply for legislative relief, in which 
case, of course, he would not be consulted. 
But the main reliance of the movement was 
upon the courts. The Attorney-General 
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stated in conclusion that it was Mr. SMITH’s 
familiarity with the whole subject which 
made it very desirable for the prosecutors to 
retain his services. General BARLOW says 
truly that such a letter might have been 
written with the object of influencing Mr. 
Smirn’s legislative action. But when it is 
read in the light of General BaRLow’s char- 
acter, and of the fact that Mr. Smitn’s pe- 
cuniary interest would have led him to op- 
pose the repeal of the Classification act, 
which, on the contrary, he favored, the let- 
ter is as conclusive as the other, and the 
vindication of General BaRLOw is complete. 

That he should have been compelled to 
make it is one of the penalties of public life 
in a community where a journal respects it- 
self so little as the Jribune now evidently 
does, It is beating the airin despair. Con- 
scious that it no longer represents that great, 
regenerating, liberty-loving, and patriotic 
sentiment of which for so many years it has 
been an ofgan, it seems to be equally heed- 
less of truth and of consistency. It is not 
the least striking of the results of this ex- 
traordinary campaign that it both ends Mr. 
GREELEY’s political career and destroys the 
character and influence of the paper with 
which he is identified. 





“THE SOUTH.” 


TuE situation of the Southern States and 
the state of public opinion there are prob- 
lems that will long tax the best political sa- 
gacity of the country. The cry of recon- 
ciliation is merely confusing and knavish, 
because it is raised as a declaration that the 
Government in some way persecutes the 
Southern States, and that there is mon- 
strous inequality in the national laws. This 
is wholly antrue, and it necessarily diverts 
public attention from the real question. 
There is now, as there was before the war, 
deplorable ignorance of the actual state of 
feeling in both parts of the country. And 
this ignorance is carefully cultivated. The 
GREELEY orators represent the Southern 
States as full of prostrate and ruined broth- 
ers sighing for fraternal reconciliation, and 
the Northern States as haughty and tyran- 
nical, insolently insisting upon holding their 
hapless associates under an iron heel. The 
mischief which has been done in this way 
by those who affect to be peculiarly anxious 
for “reconciliation” is incalculable. It is 
like the old Democratic policy of represent- 
ing the slave-holders as the victims of in- 
cendiaries in the free States who would in- 
sist upon repeating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and who were sowing the seeds 
of hate and distrust. That the sum of all 
cruelties and evils might possibly tend to 
sow alienation, and that the barometer was 
not responsible for the weather, were not 
suggested by the Democratic doctors. 

Those who know the actual situation of 
the Southern States feel most strongly the 
necessity of the continuance of Republican 
administration. The tyranny of opinion in 
those States is still most powerful. The old 
Southern element is represented by those 
who hesitate at nothing, and the ignorance 
and passions necessarily bred in @ society 
ruled by the slave interest still govern by 
brute fear and force as in the older day. 
There are many counties in the Southern 
States in which no man dares to betray that 
he is a Republican ; and there are large num- 
bers of respectable persons who are abso- 
lutely terrorized, and who conform to the 
prevailing despotism even to voting. Re- 
publican meetings are held with difficulty 
and even with danger in many parts of those 
States. The memories of the lost cause are 

carefully cherished. Many of the old mil- 
itary organizations of that cause are still 
maintained, and the feeling is, of course, re- 
gretful and bitter. 

Certainly we would not deal with such a 
state of things by sharp and harsh laws. 
But with equal certainty we would not try 
to persuade ourselves or any reader that any 
sentimental gushing about “reconciliation” 
will help the matter. The first step toward 
radical and final pacification in the Southern 
States is the universal conviction that Re- 
publican ascendency will be maintained, and 
then that it will not adopt hard nor unequal 
measures. And the earnest of the future is 
the past. There is not one thoughtful man 
of that part of the country who can truth- 
fully say that the policy of the Republican 
party has ever been a vindictive policy. Not 
a life has been taken, not a dollar confiscated, 
in penalty of the war. Political and civil 
rights have been made equal, and all that 
has been required is that they shall be re- 
spected. But so long as the despotic class, 
the old “South,” believes that there is a 
chance of the return of the Democratic party, 
its party, to power, so long final pacification 
is impossible. 

It is the hope of this chance that rallies 
this class to the support of Mr. GREELEY. 
If it could succeed, the condition of the 
known Union men in the Southern States 
would be intolerable. 








Even now the Ka- ; 


Klux virtuaHy sits upon the bench in many 
places, and the triumph of the Democracy 
with Mr. GREELEY would make justice to- 
ward Union men of any color a farce. Human 
nature in the Southern States is just what 
it is in the Northern, and every where else. 
The way to peace is through, and not back- 
ward. Asincere conviction that the nation- 
al policy will not be changed, and an evi- 
dent care that it shall be a just and firm 
and humane policy, are the two springs of 
hope for the Southern situation. 





HEDGING. 


THERE is an evident hope of “hedging” 
upon the part of the GREELEY organs, They 
now tell us that a party of honesty and re- 
form can not fail ultimately to succeed: it 
may be bafiled and betrayed, but final tri- 
umph is sure. This is a safe general propo- 
sition, but it fatally fails in the special 
application. The remark means that the 
GREELEY coalition is one of honesty and re- 
form, and that therefore that coalition must 
at last control the government. The simple 
fact is—and its constant reiteration and 
accumulated proof have satisfied the coun- 
try—that the GREELEY coalition is nothing 
but a device of the Democratic party to re- 
cover power. It is notorious also that a 
very influential part of that party, men who 
have sincere politica] convictions, repudiate 
the coalition. And the statement, therefore, 
amounts only to this, that the Democratic 
party, reinforced by a few Republicans, is 
a party of honesty and reform which must 
necessarily prevail. 

We apprehend that the truth is now what 
it has always been—namely, that no new 
party is possible until one of the old parties 
is finally disorganized and dissolved. The 
Cincinnati coalition is not and never has 
been a party. If the Democratic money, 
votes, and organization were withdrawn, the 
GREELEY nomination would be no more im- 
posing than the Temperance nominations in 
this State two years ago. It would not be 
known, and of course it would not receive a 
single electoral vote. To say, therefore, that 
this coalition is that party of reform and 
progress which is sure to triumph, is merely 
to erect a hedge behind which to hide from 
the truth. 

Nor ought any intelligent man to cling to 
the movement under the melancholy delu- 
sion that it is a protest against misrule. It 
is, on the contrary, merely a protest against 
Republican ascendency. It is a protest 
against the logic of events. It is a protest 
in favor of reaction. It is a protest against 
the control of the government by the prin- 
ciples that prevailed in the war. It is a 
protest in behalf of the restoration of the 
tendency against which the conscience and 
industry of this country have contended for 
a generation. And it has never been any 
thing else. The moment that the reform 
movement was baffled at Cincinnati by some 
of the most notorious politicians in the 
country, the issue became as evident as it 
was in 1868 or 1864. Those who, sincerely 
discontented with the Administration, but 
with equal sincerity desiring a genuine Re- 
publican rule, went to Cincinnati, hoping to 
secure it, can hardly pretend that they think 
it would be attained in the election of Mr. 
GREELEY by the Democratic party. 

Indeed, the eyes of such persons should 
be unsealed by the fact, which we elsewhere 
mention, and which is an open secret, that 
the defection of genuine Democrats is enor- 
mous, And if, as we believe and hope, the 
result of the election should be the total de- 
feat and disintegration of the Democratic 
party, the exact position of those who say 


that the party of reform and honesty can’ 


not be baftled will be this, that having tried 
to restore the Democratic party, they have 
utterly destroyed it. In that way, and in 
no other, will the GREELEY Republicans 
have promoted reform and progress. 





PERSONAL. 


Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, Illinois, now 
in Berlin, Germany, has presented Hamilton 
College with $10,000 for the improvement and 
endowment of its Hall of Natural History. 

—The Emperor Wriu14M I. of Germany has 
a private rent-roll of one and a half millions of 
dollars. We havea WiLLIaM (B. Astor) whose 
rent-rull is double that, and a CORNELIUS (not 
the cent-urion, but the million-turion), and an 
ALEXANDER (not the Great, but an ALEXANDER 
with a T.), whose incomes are greater than that 
of the German potentate twice over, perhaps 
more. It may be doubted whether, with the 
exception of the RoTHSCHILDs and one or two 
other of the great money kings of Europe, any 
country in the world has three private citizens, 
or kings, or nobles who have incomes so large 
as those of the three persons we have named. 

—Lord Dundreary HERN is said to be ne- 

otiating for the purchase of the Liverpool Jbst. 
The rice asked is $80,000. 

—M. De Taptes, a late French writer, gives the 
following table of literary mortality in his ‘‘ Sta- 
tistical Contrast between France and England :” 
“Out of 1000 published books 600 never pay for 
printing, 200 just pay expenses, 100 return a 
slight profit, and only 100 show a substantial 








gain. Of these 1000 books 650 are forgotten by 
the end of the year; only 50 survive seventy 
years’ publicity. Of the 50,000 publications put 
forth in the seventeenth century hardly more 
than fifty have an established reputation. Of 
the 80,000 works published in the eighteenth 
century posterity has hardly preserved more 
than were rescued from oblivion in the seven- 
teenth century. Men have been writing books 
3000 years, and there are hardly more than 500 
writers throughout the globe who have survived 
the outrages of time and the forgetfulness of 
man.” 

—‘‘ Parson”? BRowNLOw will hardly be able to 
resume his seat in the Senate at the approaching 
session. A correspondent who lately called on 
him at his home found him lying prostrate on 
a lounge, while at his feet sat his daughter, a 
patient, pale-faced girl of about twenty. He 
was propped up by a pillow, his hands and arms 
— violently, as if urged by an electric bat- 
tery. H 
per, so low that one has to stoop to his pillow 
to hear him. 

—The Hon. A. G. Rippxz, of Ohio, is reputed 
to be the author «f a new Western novel, an- 
nounced for publication. It is a story of life in 
the Western Reserve forty years ago, and in it 
many real personages, known to fame, appear 
under their own or fictitious names. Among 
them are Ben Wane, Josuvua R. Gippin@s, and 
others less noted. 

—Colonel Jack Hays, formerly known as the 
leader of the ** Texan Rangers,”’ is roughing it 
on the income of over $200,000 in Alameda, Cal- 
ifornia. 

—ERCKMANN and CHATRIAN, the famous Al- 
sacian novelists, are as unlike as they make 
them. The latter is of middle height, dark and 
swarthy. ERCKMANN is tall and bulky, with a 
broad, full, smiling Zace, and eyes sparkling 
with joy and gayety. l’is manners are supreme- 
ly frank and hearty. Hx is a joyful companion 
and a prodigious beer-dri. ker. 

—We have the authorit, of the London Art 
Journal for saying that Si. GEorGE HayYTER’s 
large and well-known picti 2, ‘The Burning 
of Latimer and Ridley at © ‘ord,’’ has been 

urchased by a Mr. Latimen of the United 
States, a direct descendant of th nartyr. It is 
now on the way hither. 

—‘ What are we coming to!’ nay well be 
exclaimed when we are told by Cauon TREVOR 
that he learns that there is actually a subscrip- 
tion on foot in Bombay to build a pagoda in 
London for the worship of Vishnu and Siva. 

—EpwWInN Forrest not only possesses one of 
the largest and best private libraries in the coun- 
try, but his collection of dramatic works is 
probably unsurpassed by any other in England 
or America. The apartment in which his books 
are placed is very spacious and comfortable—a 
model, indeed, for such a room. Mr, FoRREsT 
is said to contemplate yiving a series of read- 
ings. In this he could scarcely fail to be suc- 
cessful. Although supposed by most people to 
be a man rather soured and morose, he is among 
his friends one of the most entertaining and 
genial of men, and as a raconteur has few su- 
periors. 

—M. Gvuizor and M. Tarers boast of never 
having had a headache. They were never of the 
“« next-morning”’ sort. 

—WacHTEL is coming to the United States 
again within a year, and will bring with him the 
great soprano, Madame MALLINGER. 

—SrTorY, the sculptor, has lately sold two par- 
lor statues of his ‘*Semiramis,’’ one to an En- 
glishman, the other to an American, for $8000 
each. Many years ago the father of the sculp- 
tor, Judge Story, an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, was at a public 
banquet in Boston, and near him was seated 
Epwakp Everett. The judge, in the course 
of one of those neat little speeches for which he 
was famous, concluded a pleasant allusion to 
Mr. EveReTT by saying that ‘‘ Fame travels 
where Ever-Ett goes.’"’ Mr. EVERETT, in an 
equally felicitous response, replied that ‘‘ how- 
ever far or however high he might go, he should 
never be able to get above one Story.”’ 

—GERIK Bey, a Turkish officer, is coming 
hither to preside over the commission appoint- 
ed to receive the rifled guns ordered in this 
country for the Turkish army. 

—Mr. Jacos H. Ten Eyck, of Albany, who 
died in that city a few days since at the ripe age 
of ninety-three, was a fine type of the gentlemen 
of the old school. He was born in that city, and 
had seen and known most of the notable men of 
the State who have flourished during the last 
half century, and had been on terms of intimacy 
with those best worth knowing. Although a 
man of large wealth and a bachelor, his habits 
and tastes were averse to the turmoil of politics, 
and he never aspired to legislative or executive 
honors. His inclinations were rather to do kind- 
ly things in a quiet, undemonstrative manner, 
and to aid in various ways the benevolent and 
religious enterprises of the day. And thus, 
throughout a long and prosperous career, he 
enjoyed the highest esteem of his fellow-citi- 
zens. It is pleasant to dwell upon the charac- 
ter of so good and so just a man. 

—See how a Western gent connected with the 
ress has struggled to let t e world know what 
e has found out about a singularly unhappy 
air: “Jasper M. Parr and Mary Parr, of 
parta, Illinois, were an unhappy pair. He was 
a Protestant, she a Catholic. She refused to 
live with him unless he became a Catholic too. 
He wouldn't. She had their only child chris- 
tened in the Catholic Church. He didn’t like 
it, so they came to pair off in 1869, and now, at 
JasSPER’s petition, the Spartan law has given its 
consent to each remaining, for good or evil, a 
single Pair.”’ 

—Mr. MITCHELL, the United States Senator 
elect from Oregon, will be the youngest mem- 
ber of that body, being only thirty-six—a year 

ounger than Senator Spencer, of Alabama. 

e is a lawyer, formerly of California, and has 
for some years been the leading counsel of Mr. 
Ben Hauipay, the Overland man, who has two 
daughters married to French noblemen. 

—The Emperor WILLIAM has done a new 
thing—conferred the first German decoration, 
since the annexation, on a native of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, namely, the Cross of Merit for Women, 
on Madame Scumipt and Mademoiselle BatiL- 
LARD, for their services in nursing wounded s0l- 
diers, both French and German. 

—KossuTH now lives an exile in Turin in pov- 
erty and seclusion, though each year elected to 
the Hungarian Parliament. He has grown very 
gray and old, but is still vigorous. 


is voice is reduced to the merest whis~ 
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live with him, the only survivors of the family, 
It is twenty-three years since his voice w us 
heard on the eastern border of his country in 
one of his irspassioned appeals. His picture is 
in every cottage. There is a halo about him. 
Yet the generation growing up naturally enough 
regard lim as a historic wonder, and his influ- 
ence in public affairs is fast fading away. They 
never hear him—the orator not surpassed in in- 
tellectual power in modern times, 

—Hakkiet Hosmer’s exquisite statue of the 
ex-Queen of Naples excites the enthusiasm of 
Rome. The Queen is represented as about to 
apply a match to a cannon, 

—General SHERMAN says that his experience 
of Europe has been a very pleasant one, and, as 
a rule, the people have adopted pretty generally 
what is best suited to them, In Enyland, Ire- 
land, and Scotland he found much to admire. 
They live a more placid life than we do, and ace 
not continually on the excelsior movement, 
burning the fire of life with the blower up. 

—One of the remarkable men of this State is 
the Hon. Gouverneur KemB xe, of Cold Spring, 
opposite ‘West Point. He is now in his eigbty- 
seventh year. Besides having veen a Represent- 
ative in Congress from this State from 1837 to 
1541, and in various ways a sort of * guide, phi- 
losopher, friend,” and benefactor in the regjon 
round about him, he has for over half a century 
been noted for having as his frequent and always 
delighted guests the most eminent of those who 
have shed lustre on the political, literary, and 
scientific history of the country. His Saturday 
dinners are known to clever people the world 
over. During the past season Mr. KEmMBLe has 
amused himself with translating from the Span- 
ish, for a lady (who has had it privately printed), 
a tale by Mrs. Semper, of Bogota, entitled ** Do- 
lores; or, The Story ofa Leper.’’ The remark- 
able fact is, that during the last fifty years Mr. 
KemMBLE has not read a book in Spanish. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue funeral of the late Hon. William H. Seward took 
place at Auburn October 14. In spite of the inclem- 
ency of the day a8 many as six thousand persons took 
part in the solemn services, including many of the 
most distinguished men of the conc.» The remains 
were buried in the Fort Hill Cemet« 

A most daring robbery took piace at Waterford, neer 
Troy, New York, on the 14th of October, by which the 
Saratoga County Bank lost over $300,000. The robbers 
were a gang of nine desperadoes, disguised as Ku-Klux, 
who first gagged and bound the cashier of the bank, 
and then did their work. 

The pastors of most of the evangelical churches in 
Washington trave held meetings recently to devise 
means for discouraging Sunday funerals, on the ground 
that they draw worshipers from the churches, and, 
when accompanied by bands of mugic, interfere with 
church services. 

Sma wo is on the increase in Washington. The 
Health Officer reports fifteen new cases and seven 
deaths during four days. From January 1 to October 
2 there were 456 cases. Since June 1 257 cases have 
been reported and 60 deaths. Thirty-eight of those 
who died had never been vaccinated, and 1z who had 
been successfully vaccinated died. 

The State Congregational Convention, at their ses- 
tion in Rochester, October 16, offered for considera- 
tion a resolution to change the pay-day of employés 
from Saturday to Monday, as calculated to promote 
temperance, a better observance of the Sabbath, etc. 

The committee appointed to investigate the recent 
terrible disaster to the steamer Metis have submitted 
their report. They revoke the license of the master 
for a p- inefficiency,” and those of the first and 
secon Jays for “ carelessness.” The firet mate is also 
suspended for six months for leaving the boat to the 
care of adeck hand. The report adds that had the law 
in reference to the training of crews been complied 
with, the disaster might have been avoided. 

The correctness of the report of the Brownsville Com- 
mission, appointed by Congress last winter to investi- 
gate the disorders on the Rio Grande, is challenged by 
the Mexican authorities) They pronounce it a one- 
sided document, and maintain that the acts of lawless- 
ness complained of are mutnal, and have proceeded 
not frum any fault of the Mexican government, but 
from the disregard of law, op both sides, in that dis- 
tant portion of our frontier. 

The National Board of Trade held its second session 
in New Orleans October 16. Among the important 
questions under discussion were, how to better the 
condition of our immigrants, and the means of secur- 
~~ reliable railroad service than at present. 

he steamer Providence, bound for Boeton and Fall 
River, came into collision with a government scow in 
Hell Gate on the evening of October 16. Fortunately 
all the passengers were reecued by the steamer Narra- 
gansel, 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


A errvstican revolt broke out at the Spanish ar- 
senal of Ferrol, in the Province of Corunna, in the 
middle of October. Fifteen hundred men belonging 
todhe arsenal, together with a portion of the Naval 
Coast-Guard and some of the population, joined in 
the movement, led by Montijo and Roear. The in- 
eurgents seized the gun-boat in the harbor, took pos- 
seasion of the light-house, and closed the port against 
the approach of government reinforcements from the 
sea. The national troops entered the town, and end- 
ed the revolt on the 1/th, when most of the ineur- 








gents fled. About five hundred were captured by the 
troops. 
Paris is again agitated—this time by the anrounce- 


ment from President Thiers that he has received in- 
formation to the effect that the Communists of the 
city have in their possession 2000 Orsini bom)s. 

Prince Napoleon intends to prosecute the French 
Minister of the Interior for expelling him from France 
without the authority of law. 

The Pope intends to remain in Rome—at least so 
says Cardinal Bonnechose, who has just returned to 
Paris from a visit to the * Holy Father.” 

Private letters from Mexico say that Lerdo de Te- 
jada is exceedingly anxious to arrange the misunder- 
standing between the.United States and Mexico crea- 
ted by Guzman’s conduct in Washington. 

The Spanish Cortes has voted the reply to the ad- 
dress from the throne by 205 against 68. Those of the 
minority were Alphonsists and republicans. 

Five thousand Laborers are Ob a strike at the steam- 
ship docks in Liverpool. 

The railway between Yokohama and Jeddo has been 
formally opened by the Mikado, 

A passenger train ran off the track twelve miles 
from Chelmsford, Engiand, October 17, and teu cars 
were thrown down a high embankment. One passen- 
ger was killed and twenty-three were injured, some, it 
is feared, fatally. 

The postal treaty between France and the United 
States, which reduces the rate of postage by nearly one- 
half, has been approved by the State Departments of 
both countries, and will soon come into full operas 
tion. 

In order to meet the deficient budget, and to provide 
for the increasing exigencies of the war, the authort- 
ties of Havana have just made a large increase of taxe 
ation, Every slave hired out is taxed $24; the pres- 
ent export duties and the war tax en rea) estate are 
doubled ; the war tax on bankers and merchanta, and 
the war tax on imported goods, increased from 10 to 
25 per cent. on the present amount of duties. The 
new law goes into effect ou the 1st of next January. 





-~ was, therefore, very much at the 
| merey of wind and tide. At slack 

} water, or with a moderate current, 
the oarsmen had an easy time; but 
when the tide was strong or the wind 
contrary, when and where the boats 
would land were matters of painful 
uncertainty. Delays and accidents 
were of frequent occurrence. In 1784 
a ferry-boat was upset by the sudden 
shifting of a horse, of which there 
were five on board. In December, 
1795, a boat capsized, and ‘‘ one man 
and seven fat oxen were drowned.” 
On the 2d of April, 1798, a large fer- 
ry-boat was sunk in a gale of wind, 
and three passengers and four boat- 
men were drowned. Had we space 
we might give a long catalogue of 
similar accidents recorded in the news- 
papers of the day. 

‘The success of Futtron’s first steam- 
boat, the Clermont, in 1807-8, aroused 
the attention of some of the leading 
capitalists of the day to the peculiar 
applicability of the new motive power 
to the improvement of ferries. ‘The 
first steam ferry-boat used in these 
waters was run on the North River, 
between New York and Hoboken, in 
1811. The next route on which steam 
was used was Fulton Ferry, between 
| New York and Brooklyn. The first 
steamboat put upon the ferry was the 
Nassau, whose advent is thus noticed 
in the Long Island Star of May 11, 
1814: 

‘New Sreamsoat Nassav.—On Sunday 
last commenced running the new and 
beautiful steamboat Nassau as a ferry- 
boat between New York and Brooklyn. 
This noble boat surpassed the expectations 
of the public in the rapidity of her move- 
ments. Her trips varied from five to twelve 
minutes, according to tide and weather.... 
Carriages and wagons, however crowded, 
pass on and off the boat with the same fa- 
cility as in passing a bridge. There is a 
spacious room below the deck, where pas- 
sengers may be secure from the weather. 
This splendid evidence of the progress of 
science and the arts, while it affords to all 
a safe and agreeable communication with 
the city, is a sure harbinger of the future 
weal and prosperity of Long Island.” 








The appearance of this ‘‘noble boat” 
is shown in our fac-simile of the first 
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FULTON. 


FULTON FERRY. 

I'wo hundred and thirty years ago, while 
New York was still New Amsterdam, an enter- 
prising Dutchman, by the name of CorNELIS 
DircKseNn, who kept a small inn near what is 
now known as Peck Slip, started the first reg- 
ular ferry-boat to Long Island. The New Am- 
sterdam landing was near his inn, the Long 
Island landing at the foot of the present Ful- 
ton Street. At that early day the time occu- 
pied in crossing the river, as well as the difficul- 
ties of rowing across a strong current, necessi- 
tated the location of the ferry where the two 
shores came nearest together, although the town 
of New Amsterdam occupied only the lower 
point of the island, at a considerable distance 
below the landing. 

As travel and business increased, the facilities 
for crossing the Kast River were multiplied and 
improved. But previous to 1814 the only boats 
used for this purpose were sail or row boats -for 
passengers, and flat scows with sprit-sails for 
fight, cattle, wagons, ete. Ferry business 
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tickets used on the Fulton Ferry. It 
was built with a double hull, the wheel 
being in the centre, and was steered by 
means of a common tiller. The pi- 
lots had no shelter, and must have suffered keen- 
ly during the winter months. Up to within six 
or seven years one of these old-fashioned double- 
keeled boats with centre wheel, but with pilot- 
houses, was running on the Greenpoint Ferry. 
There are now six ferries connecting New 
York with Brooklyn, not including that part of 
the latter city formerly known as Williamsburg, 
over which not fewer than 40,000,000 passen- 
gers cross every year—or about 110,000 daily. 
The boats on these ferries make about twelve 
hundred and fifty crossings daily, the boats being 
run day and night on the Fulton and Hamilton 
Avenue ferries, and on the others to as late an 
hour at night and as early in the morning as 
public necessity requires. ‘The almost incredi- 
ble immunity from accidents which these ferries 
have enjoved during the last thirty years (but 
three fatal accidents having occurred on the 
boats during that period) is largely due to the 
skill, care, sobriety, and fidelity of the pilots—a 
class of men carefully trained on the boats for 
their position, and so rigidly sifted that not one 
in twenty-five is ultimately accepted by the com- 
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pany. Nothing can exceed the skill with which 
these pilots navigate their large boats, of from 
five to six hundred tons each, heavily laden with 
passengers and vehicles of every description, 
their track constantly crossed and their course 
intercepted by steamboats and sailing vessels, 
with strong flood or ebb tides sweeping laterally 
against them, encountering baffling eddies and 
cross currents as they approach the slips, and 
yet threading their way with unerring certainty 
and safety. 

The boats at present run by the company are 
twenty in number—large, strong, and superior 
vessels in every respect. No less than seven 


war vessels during the rebellion, and performed 
important blockading service along the coast. 
They also served as models for the ** double-end- 
ers” constructed by the government during the 
war. Two of them, the Clinton and the Somer- 
set, were repurchased by the company after the 
war, and are now doing service on the Fulton 
Ferry. 

It is somewhat strange that until a few days 
since the man whose genius gave the earliest im- 
petus to steam ferry communication between 
New York and its sister cities should not have 
been honored with a statue or other monument. 
The Brooklyn Ferry Company has at last re- 
moved this reproach by erecting a bronze statue 
of the great inventor in a conspicuous position in 
the Fulton Ferry house on the Brooklyn side. 
Our engraving shows it to be a fine work of art. 
It was modeled by Mr. H. Busert, the face 
being copied from an original portrait, supposed 





to be the only one in existence, in the possession 
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PETER COFFEE, PILOT OF THE FIRST STEAM FULTON FERRY BOAT. 


(Paorocraruep sy C. H. Witutamson, Brookiyn.) 


of the late Dr. Vinton, of Brooklyn. The statue 
represents Fu_ton standing in a contemplative 
attitude, draped in the costume of the time— 
coat with high collar, breeches, and Hessian 
boots with tassels, and over these the ample 
cloak worn commonly during the last century 
and early portion of this one. His left arm is 
across his breast, sustaining the folds of the 
cloak on that side. His right hand rests on the 

















FAC-SIMILE OF FIRST FERRY TICKET. 


model of the first Fulton Ferry boat, the Nassau, 
which, in turn, rests on a pedestal. 

Our other portrait is that of Mr. Peter Cor- 
FEE, the first pilot employed on the Fulton Fer- 
ry. He steered the Nassau on her first trip, and 
remained in the service of the company for over 
fifty years. Mr. Corres was born in 1777, and 
being still hale and hearty, stands a fair chance 
of surviving into the second century of his life. 








ROOKLYN SHORE.—[From an Otp Print.] 
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OUR FOREIGN RULER (?). 


THE TAMMANY SOCIETY. 
GREELEY AND KERNAN. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Tue dangerous influence the Tammany So- 
ciety has so long exercised in the politics of 
our city, State, and country demands, for the 
general safety, its complete suppression. It is 
seldom, indeed, that any single institution has 
produced so much evil, has proved so destruc- 
tive to public morals and the welfare of a com- 
munity. Organized as a charitable association, 
scarcely any thing is known of its liberality ; its 

* beneficiaries, if any, are lost in the multitude it 
has plundered or oppressed. In its earlier pe- 
riod it was soon transformed into a political club, 
and possibly did little practical harm in the plain- 
er and less dishonest era of our city. But its 
power was gradually consolidated ; its measures 
grew unscrupulous and daring; it no longer ap- 
pealed to the wiser and purer portion of our cit- 
izens, but tempted and seduced the ignorant and 
the depraved; until, by a process common in 
history, the association which had once boasted 
the purity of its democracy, grew into a violent 
oligarchy, corrupt, menacing, tyrannical; held 
a control over its fellow-citizens that was found- 
@d upon bribery and terror; filled every public 
office with its shameless instruments, and was at 
last detected in such enormous peculations as 
were never known in any other city. When 
the Romish priests, at the command of their 
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**T will do your bidding, as you are infallible.” 


public schools, they found a ready ally in the 
Tammany Society. Its leaders placed the Board 
of Education in the control of the enemies of gen- 
eral knowledge, and at length appropriated a 
large fund to the support of schools that were 
taught and governed solely by the Romish priests. 
Tammany became the representative ofa foreign 
influence and a foreign Church. It was European 
ratherthan American. It teemed with the coarse 
prejudices, the dull ignorance, the intense moral 
blindness, that to American sentiment are s0 re 

pulsive, with that mental and moral feebleness 
that belongs to populations racked by the despot 
and oppressed by the priest. It represented the 
opinions or the passions of the Irish vote, upon 
which its leaders chiefly depended for their pow- 
er; it seduced and misled a portion of the Ger- 
mans; it purchased the influence of unworthy 
Republicans; and if the more reputable German 
and Irish citizens ghrank from it in disdain, it 
was still chiefly a foreign society. It was Celtic 
and Roman Catholic. Of the boards of aldermen 
and councilmen which it succeeded in fixing at 
the moment of its supreme authority upon our 
city, three-fourths were said to have been born 
in Ireland, and were rigid adherents of the Ro- 
mish faith. Of its Board of Emigration the 
majority were Irish Catholics. In the Board 
of Education the Catholic influence ruled, and 

still rules. The commissions of all the other 
departments of the city government were filled 

with persons who were known to be the willing 
instruments of the peculiar designs of the Romish 


foreign master, began their assaults upon the | priesthood, and the strange and shameful spec- 
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C. S. “ Perhaps I’ve lost it!” 











* IT would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent.”—H. Cray. 


tacle was presented to the world of a great and 
wealthy republican metropolis governed by a class 
of men wholly unfamiliar with the requirements 
of freedom, who were steeped in foreign preju 
dices or foreign ignorance, who had boldly usurp- 
ed a political power which they employed for the 
ruin of the community, the gratification of their 
own avarice or ambition. 

The political career of Tammany, as might 
well be conceived, has teemed with gross errors 
or enormous crimes. Unacquainted with the 
natural impulses of freemen, or impelled by an 
irresistible foreign influence, its leaders have 
driven it into measures that have nearly secured 
the destruction of freedom in the New World. 
It was early allied to the Southern slave-holders ; 
it reflected their imperious and intense hatred for 
human equality. It was the foe of the working- 
men, the ally of their oppressors. It rejoiced 
when the fugitive slave was hunted through the 
streets of New York and Boston; when the mad 
politicians of South Carolina demanded the re- 
vival of the slave-trade, or threatened to crush 
by violence the generous instincts of the North ; 
and when the rebellion broke out, the Tammany 
Society, still ruled by a secret and foreign influ- 
ence, was scarcely prevented by the firm aspect 
of the people from venturing upon open treason. 
It became a centre of discontent and danger. It 
prolonged the war by the encouragement it of- 
fered to the traitors. It assailed with endless 


calumnies every man of eminence who rose to 
the aid of the government; it seized upon each 
moment of disaster to force its own adherents 
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into office; its money gnd its power were lavish 
ly expended to elect a Seymour, and perhaps a 
KERNAN, to defeat the war measures of the gov- 
ernment, and save the dving rebellion. It was 
the centre of the *‘ peace meetings,” the last hope 
of Davis and Sacnpers; and when the vigor- 
ous grasp of Grant was fixed upon the 
stronghold, the Tammany Society, full of 
sonable hopes, summoned its adherents t« 
Chicago Convention, and entered into negotia- 
tions with a band of miscreants in Canada 
Lincotn and Grant defeated the prosperous 
schemes of the foreign society, and the rebellion 
it had fostered withered in despair. Yet the 
Tammany Society has never ceased to fan the 
spirit of disunion, to extend its vindictive aid to 
the fallen At the close of the war it 
once more established its imperious rule over 
our unfortunate city. Its foreign allies moved 
to its support in a united body, and our purer 
and better citizens looked on in hopeless alarm 
while their treasury was rifled to corrupt the 
elections of the East and the West, while Tam- 
many welcomed to its meetings the chiefs of the 
Southern Confederacy, while it scoffed at de- 
cency, and ruled by shameless corruption. Its 
guilty members rioted in license and extrava 
gance; their gross vices and their infamous ex- 
amples corrupted the young and de} 
eration; the public offices were filled 
worthless and the depraved ; en 
was imposed upon the city to enrich the mem- 
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bers of the 'ammany Society, to satisfy the de 
mands of the Romish priests, to maintain the 
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profligate masters of the community, to purchase 
the aid of recreant Republicans, to win the sup- 
port of a venal press; and the honest and the in- 
dustrious of many future generations will labor 
under a load of intolerable taxation because their 
ancestors once permitted a foreign society to plun- 


der their city at will. 
Covered with the ineffaceable stains of treason 
and of public robbery, its members at last at- 


tempted to rule by force, and in the spring of 
1871 New York lay at the mercy of rebels, pec- 
ulators, and foreign priests. ‘The press was 
threatened, whenever it complained, with vio- 
lence, lawsuits, ‘and the frowns of infamous 
courts. ‘The Common Council was imported 
from Ireland, and foreign assassins threatened 
the lives of those ardent citizens who planned 
‘The Tammany Society ruled the city 
and ihe State. The Governor was its instru- 
ment, and the Legislature took its bribes. Nei- 
ther Seymour nor Kernan, Horrman nor Cox, 
saw any thing unusual in its conduct, were 
shocked at its usurpations, or were unwilling to 
share in the fruits of its robbery and its tyran- 
ny. All were corrupted; the wiser and purer 
part of the Democracy had fled from its disrepu- 
table association forever. And in the spring of 
1871 ihe foreign society, secure in its power at 
home, was resolved to seize upon the national 
government by the same arts with which it had 
subjected the metropolis of the Union. But the 
press had now begun to aim its sharpest blows 
against the rule of the priesthood and the reign 
of terror; the enormous robberies of the Tam- 
many leaders were discovered; SEYMouR and 
Kernan, O'Conor and Tripen, turned against 
the society from whose aid they had so often 
profited; and in the autumn of the year that 
had seen the boldest tyranny of the Democratic 
rule the powerful society had fallen before the 
rage of the people; its leaders were known as 
felons and outcasts; the honest and the industri- 
ous trusted that the infamous association was for- 
ever dissolved, and that never again would Tam- 
many be suffered to rise from its utter ruin to 
become the instrument of foreign priests, or to 
fan the flame of sectional disorder. 

Yet it has sprung up once more, and if its 
most guilty members have fled from the claims 
of justice, the rage of the people, their old asso- 
ciates, the companions of many an assault upon 
the Union and the safety of freedom, upon law, 
good morals, and the purity of generations, are 
still found among the chiefs of the Tammany 
association. They have resumed their daring 
and their duplicity. ‘They rally to their support 
the Ku-Klux in Georgia and the foreign popula- 
tion of New York. With the taint of fraud upon 
their brows, they stalked into the Baltimore Con- 
vention to nominate Mr. Greevey for the Pres- 
idency, and trusted again to delude the people 
by an insincere coalition. They have nomina- 
ted Mr. Kernan for their Governor, and call 
upon the Romish priests and people to aid him 
with their united strength; they venture even to 
propose a candidate for the chief magistracy of 
the city they have plundered and reduced to bear 
an endless load of taxation. ‘They hope, under 
a reputable name, to hide their own guilt and 
perfect their schemes of plunder. But it is in 
vain. The rage of the people is not spent, nor 
will it ever be satisfied until the society of Tam- 
many shall have been dissolved forever. It is 
branded and accursed. Whoever accepts its 
nomination will become an object of suspicion to 
honest men? whoever labors to revive its power 
will be the friend of tyranny and of public rob- 
bery; whoever lends the aid of an honest name 
to cover its crimes will be judged of by his asso- 
ciates; whoever is inscribed on the rolls of the 
Tammany association has assumed a place of 
lasting infamy. ‘lhe people require its suppres- 
sion. By immense majorities in every free elec- 
tion that has yet taken place they have declared 
their judgment upon the crimes and the infamy 
of Tammany: they will utter it still more loudly 
in the overthrow of Kernan and GREELEY. 
Every honest American blushes at the dishonor 
this dangerous society has brought upon free in- 
stitutions and popular government; every intel- 
ligent Irishman or German has discovered the 
vileness of those. demagogues by whom he was 


reform. 


once misled almost to his ruin, and the candi-, 


dates of the ‘Tammany Society, involved in its 
duplicity—its victims or its accomplices—must 
look for no shelter from the general indignation 
of the people. 

As the representatives of the Tammany So- 
ciéty, Mr. Kernan and Mr. GREELEY appear 
before their countrymen. They have accepted 
its nomination, and rely wholly upon its support. 
. Should they succeed in once more renewing its 
power, such a blow would be given to the cause 
of popular education as might check for genera- 
tions the tide of American progress. In every 
Southern State, under the pacific rule of Presi- 
dent Grant, the common-school system has be- 
gun its beneficent career, and amidst the hostil- 
ity of an uncultivated aristocracy is slowly break- 
ing down the barriers of ignorance and pride. 
Under the rule of the allies of Tammany and 
the friends of Mr. GreeLey the school-houses 
are already burned, and the teachers whipped 
and driven away. In our own city and State, 
under the long reign of the foreign Church, the 
common-school system has been wounded and 
decried. Should Mr. Kernan ahd his Roman 
Catholic supporters succeed in their designs, tt 
would receive a still more dangerous blow. The 
priestly schoois would be maintained from the 
public treasury, and the party opposed to the 
American system of education would control the 
resources of the State. In our city the leaders 
of the Tammany Society have filled all the de- 
partments of its government witt their instru- 
ments or their allies. If Mr. Greevey and Mr. 
KERNAN succeed in reviving its power, the for- 
eign influence will be maintained, a clerical par- 
ty will rule in the boards of emigration, educa- 
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tion, public charities, and public works, and that 
reform which has been imperfectly begun among 
us will be forever checked. Waste, extrava- 
gance, and boundless peculation will once more 
dissipate the earnings of the industrious, and 
swell that vast debt which the plunderers of the 
Tammany Society have already imposed upon 
us. ‘To the working-man, indeed, the imperious 
rule of the foreign association, teeming with Eu- 
ropean prejudices, has ever been a source of 
boundless evil. ‘To elevate and dignify labor 
has been the chief aim of the Republican party ; 
to crush the working-man into a serf or a slave 
was the avowed object of the ‘Tammany leaders, 
of Seymour and Kernan, of Cox or Woon. 
‘They demanded the preservation of slavery; they 
denounced every project of universal emancipa- 
tion. ‘They have once more formed a close alli- 
ance with those Southern leaders who, in the 
height of their tyranny, proposed to reduce ev- 
ery white as well as every colored laborer to the 
condition of slavery; and the recent election in 
Georgia, carried by intimidation and force, shows 
that in one State, at least, this design has been 
nearly perfected. Yet it is by elections such as 
that of Georgia that the Tammany leaders hope 
to secure the control of the nation. 

In the momentous election so nearly at hand 
the Tammany Society, covered with its inefface- 
able stains of fraud, public robbery, «ad a long 
catalogue of crimes, ventures again to present 
its candidates, GREELEY and Kernan, to the 
people, and with hollow professions of reconcilia- 
tion and peace, hopes to hide its.career of shame. 
The enemy of education and progress, of human 
equality and of equal rights, the instrument of a 
foreign Church, the destroyer of public virtue 
and of the good name of the nation, the terror 
of honest men—we trust that its impudent pre- 
tensions will receive so overwhelming an over- 
throw from the good sense of the people as will 
drive it into a lasting oblivion, and crush the 
rising hopes of the foes of popular progress in 
Europe and America. 
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MRS. ANDREWS. 


**Tr’s no use. I can’t put it off another day,” 
I remarked more to myself than my great, lazy 
brother, who lay stretched out on the library 
lounge, just after breakfast, reading the news- 
paper. 

‘*Can't put what off?” he inquired, tossing 
the carefully perused sheet on to the floor—his 
usual habit. 

‘* Can't put off having some dresses made,” I 
replied, a little petulantly, I am afraid, for I knew 
my answer would disappoint him. Men gener- 
ally have very little sympathy with housekeeping 
and dress-making trials—at least my brother had 
none. ‘*Women spend altogether too much 
time over these things,” I had heard him say 
time and time again, and naturally was vexed 
at myself for giving ucterance to this thought 
before him. 

** Oh, dresses !” he replied, in his usual torment- 
ing tone when a subject didn’t please him. ‘‘I 
thought from your manner that it was some- 
thing of importance.” 

** Very probably, Mr. John Bittinger,” I an- 
swered, wrathfully. ‘‘If you hadn't a decent 
coat to your back, you would think—” 

‘*That it was a matter to be attended to im- 
mediately,” he interrupted. ‘* And I should go 
at once to my tailor’s: but then I should never 
wait to get in such a fix.” 

Oh, the tantalizing manner with which this 
was spoken! If you had heard it you would 
have longed to box his ears just as I did. 

**If you had a baby to take care of, and a 
house to attend to, and all your own marketing 
to do,” I began, my burning cheeks fully testify- 
ing to my vexation. But he again stopped me 
with, 

‘*Tf I had a baby to take care of, and a nurse 
to do it, and a house to attend to, with an ex- 
perienced housekeeper at the head of the estab- 
lishment, I don’t think I should have any excuse 
for not having a decent dress to my back, or for 
being served more than once with rump-steak, 
especially when I paid for porter-house.” 

This was a sore spot, and John knew it; and 
I thought it was real hateful of him to revert to 
the matter again, especially as so much fun had 
been made of me in the past ; but one can never 
be angry with John for more than a minute—at 
least I never could. He saw my red face, and 
concluded he had gone about far enough, for, 
jumping up quickly, he pulled me down on his 
knee (the great, rough, shaggy fellow), and said, 
while both arms held me tight, 

‘* The little woman can’t take a joke any bet- 

ter now than before she was a matron, I discover. 
I was only in fan, Kate. Pull my whiskers, 
box my ears, do any thing you choose—only do 
something. ‘There!”—as I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing to see how much in earnest he was grow- 
ing. 
‘* Now it’s all right, isn't it? She shall both- 
er about dress-making, and buy tough steak, and 
be just as ridiculous as she chooses—only she 
must never on any account be angry with her 
brother for more than a second at a time. And 
now what kind of dresses is she going to buy, 
and how is she going to have them made? Pom- 
padour and pelerine and flounces, and all that 
sort of thing, I suppose ?” 

**T know exactly how I want them made,” I 
replied, laughing; for this was an unusual con- 
descension ef John’s. ‘The only thing that both- 
ers me is who I can get to make them. Some- 
body told me about a Mrs. Andrews who fitted 
beautifully.” 

‘“*Mrs. who did you say?” inquired my 
brother, loosing his hold of me, and looking 
into my face eagerly and almost sternly, I 
thought. 

**Mrs. Andrews,” I answered, wondering 





what in the world had come over him. ‘‘ But 
what makes you act so funny about it ?” 

‘*Funny ?” he repeated after me, half musingly. 
**Do Tact funny? Ididn’t mean to. But truly, 
Kate, if there is one name that I hate more than 
another in the whole vocabulary of names, that 
one is Andrews,” 

‘* But surely, John,” I said, ‘‘ you must have 
a reason for this. What can it be?” and I slipped 
off his knee on to the lounge and made prepara- 
tions to listen comfortably to a long story; for 
my brother had been a great traveler, and had 
the power, when he felt like it, of taking his 
hearers with him to every place he had visited. I 
soon found that this was one of the times when 
he didn’t feel like it, for he said, with a smile and 
a good-natured shrug of his broad shoulders, 

**You got all fixed for it, didn’t you, little 
curiosity-shop ? but it’s no go. I had a friend 
once who bore that name—that’s all; and he dis- 
graced himself and his name, and caused a few 
of us a good deal of trouble. That’s the sum 
and substance of it; but all this happened a good 
while ago, and isn’t worth thinking about. Come, 
off with you to your dress-maker of the odious 
name, while I go down town and see what the 
news is.” 

It was natural, I suppose, that I should specu- 
late a little about this secret of John’s—for that 
it was a secret I was quite sure by the way he 
dismissed me from his confidence; and so as I 
rode along to the street and number where I was 
directed to find this wonderful dress-maker, who 
could fit without measurement and trim without 
patterns, I imagined all sorts of strange adventures 
for my brother, in which every thing conceivable 
figured, pistols and coffee, ete., etc.; in short, 
every thing except love. That could never 
have befallen him, or I should have heard of it. 
True, John had been away from us for at least 
five years, and during a large portion of that 
time we had scarcely heard from him. Still, 
had he been through any love affair, we should 
certainly have known it; and then, again, John 
wasn’t the kind of a man to fall in love, anyway. 
He had always been extremely reserved in so- 
ciety, invariably preferring companionship of his 
own sex, much to my discomtiture, who had made 
at least half a dozen splendid matches for him. 

In the midst of my reverie the coachman ap- 
peared, saying, ‘‘‘This is the house, madam ;” and 
I found that I had rolled into a quiet, clean street, 
and had stopped before a plain two-story frame 
house, bearing the number I wasin search of. A 
wholesome, motherly-looking woman opened the 
door, and in answer to my call for Mrs. Andrews 
directed me up stairs to the ‘‘second story, front,” 
and there I found her. I wish I could give you 
even a slight idea of the figure that greeted my 
eyes as I entered the room. She was about me- 
dium height, with a slender, graceful—wondrous- 
ly graceful—figure. I thought then, and I say 
now, that she was the most beautiful woman I 
ever beheld. Such exceeding symmetry of face 
and form is hardly met with more than once in 
a lifetime. Itis no use to attempt a description. 
Her eyes were dark blue, veiled by long, sweep- 
ing lashes, adding to the look of patient sadness 
expressed by every feature. She looked about 
twenty, though I found afterward that she was 
something older than this. 

‘* Mrs. Andrews ?” said I, interrogatively, as 
she opened the door to my knock. 

‘** Mrs. Andrews,” she answered, with a smile— 
a smile so sweet and rare that I could have caught 
her in my arms and kissed her without further 
parley. 

‘The dress-maker ?” I asked again, coloring 
to the roots of my hair without the least reason 
in the world. ° 

‘Mrs. Andrews, the dress- maker,” she re- 
plied, with dignity, the smile fading from her 
face. ‘*Can I do any thing for you?” 

In five minutes more I had explained my busi- 
ness, and waited to see what she would say. 

**T have engagements for all this week,” she 
said, in low, sweet tones, glancing at her memo- 
randum-book. ‘‘ And then, again, Mrs. Sin- 
clair, I never go out. My work is all brought 
to me here, and when it is finished, my cus- 
tomers”—here she turned her head, and looked 
out of the window for a second—‘‘ my custom- 
ers” —this time more decidedly—‘“‘ send for it.” 

** You do not mean to say that you never go 
out-of-doors ?” I inquired, with a shudder. Some 
way the idea of this lovely woman forever shut 
up with her work in this lonely street was more 
than I could bear. 

‘*Oh no,” she answered, smiling again, very 
much to my delight; ‘‘I only mean that I never 
go out to work.” 

‘* Have you any especial reasons for this ?”’ was 
my next query. ‘* Do you not find it equally 
remunerative ?” 

**Oh, it is not that,” she replied, quickly ; 
“but I have a little baby girl, not quite two 
years old, whom I find it impossible to leave.” 

** But that will make no difference to me,” I 
interrupted, warmly. ‘I think I should quite 
enjoy having vour little one with us. She will 
be company for my baby; and, my dear little 
woman, I really believe the change would be 
good for you both. I think I can safely prom- 
ise not to overwork you.” 

Delicate, sweet, Tady-like as she was, kind 
words were evidently strangers to her ears; for, 
after a moment's silence, she said, with a choking 
sob she vainly endeavored to hide, 

‘*You are very good to me: we will come 
next Monday morning.” 

That was all—every word. I never so longed 
for power to express my sympathy and desire to 
be of service as at that moment, but all I could 
do was to press her hand warmly, and promise 
to send the carriage for her. How valueless 
words are at such times! 

John was home before me. Great, lazy fel- 
low! he had nothing to do but look out a little 
for the property he had amassed. He had made 
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heaps of money, invested it wisely, and the re- 
sult was not only physical inactivity, but a mor- 
bid mental condition which seemed to me, as in 
my love I watched him more closely than any 
one else, developing into a marked and disagree- 
able avoidance of all society. He rode alone, 
walked alone, sat in his room and read and 
studied and smoked alone. He let me in, how- 
ever, at.all times, and seemed desirous of mak- 
ing me happy. My husband at this time was 
abroad, so [ suppose he felt some obligation con- 
cerning me. 

As usual, I found him on the library lounge, 
reading. 

“Oh, John!” said I, ‘‘I have lots to tell you. 
Guess where I have been, and what I have found! 
Oh, such an adventure as I have had!” 

** Adventure ?” he repeated, with a laugh. 
‘* Adventure? why, bless your heart, Jittle sister, 
women are always having adventures. Don't ask 
me to bother my brain about such a commonplace 
subject.” 

** But guess where I have been.” 

“Shopping, of course. What did you buy me, 
Kate ?” ‘ 

“*T haven't been shopping at all,” I answered. 
“*Don’t you remembe’ what we were talking 
about this morning ?” 

**Oh yes,” said he, ‘‘I remember. You said 
you couldn't put it off another day; and now I 
suppose you have been cut and fitted in a truly 
Parisian manner, and will outdo and overwhelm 
every lady of your acquaintance.” 

**' That's as much as you know,” I interrupted, 
wrathfully. ‘‘I have found a dress-maker, John, 
just the sweetest, cunningest—lI’ll tell you all 
about it—” And while I stopped a second to 
take breath he broke in, almost harshly, 

‘*The dress-maker you spoke of before you 
went out? Is her name—” 

** Andrews—Mrs. Andrews,” I suggested, in 
my enthusiasm quite forgetful'of his horror of 
the name. 

** And she is coming here?” he continued. 

** Yes, next Monday.” 

** Well, now, Kate,” said he, while his eyes 
looked straight into mine, ‘‘I never want to be 
compelled to meet man, woman, or child by that 
name. So you will please bear in mind that 
while that woman is an inmate of this house I 
shall take my meals in my own room, or after 
you have finished.” 

**But, John,” I entreated, ‘‘have you ever 
seen this woman? Can it be that any reason 
for this aversion has its origin in her?” 

‘Good Heavens! no. What possible con- 
nection do you suppose could ever have exist- 
ed between your dress-maker and myself? I 
thought you had some sense, Kate. It was a 
man who made me a monomaniac on this sub- 
ject, so don’t ask any more questions.” ; 

I didn’t ask any more questions; and what 
was more, I firmly decided that my brother and 
his freaks were quite beneath my notice. But I 
did make ready for my dress-maker, dedicating 
to her use as pleasant a room as I had in the 
house—one that I knew she would enjoy herself 
in when her day’s work was done, and she had 
time to fold her baby to her heart and rock her 
to sleep, as I did mine, in the dim, beautiful twi- 
light. 

Monday morning came, and with it. Mrs. 
Andrews and the little one, the last a golden- 
haired, bright-faced sylph of a child, just a min- 
iature copy ofher mother. Day after day passed ; 
and, vexed as I was with John, couldn't help 
enjoying and laughing heartily at the comical 
situations he not infrequently found himself in. 
It seemed to me that his principal business con- 
sisted in dodging this poor inoffensive little Mrs. 
Andrews. She knew I had a brother, who was 
a sort of an ‘‘odd stick” (I had told her that) ; 
and after the first day or two gave up wonder- 
ing why he did not come to the table. I know 
it bothered her at first, although she had too 
much good sense to put her thought into words. 
She was a strange woman to manage. That 
she appreciated my kindness was very evident ; 
but no argument that I could use was sufficient 
to induce her to sit with me of an evening in 
the parlor or library. She was my dress-maker— 
that she was very anxious to impress upon my 
mind, much to my annoyance. The only way 
I could ever get her to ride with me was to in- 
vent some excuse for shopping, and instruct the 
coachman to drive to the Park afterward. At 
such times, although certain she was made happy 
by the change, yet there seemed to be always 
something oppressing her. Once I said, push- 
ing her gently back among the cushions, ‘‘I 
wish you would try and enjoy this, and get all 
the good out of it you possibly can. See what 
a good time little Maude is having.” (That was 
her baby’s name. ) 

**T do enjoy it, my dear Mrs. Sinclair,” she re- 
plied, very sweetly. ‘‘ At the same time I do 
not like to feel that I am neglecting your work.” 

The atmosphere of reserve with which she 
surrounded herself was as impenetrable as it was 
incomprehensible. Her language was choice 
and cultured, but she seemed to keep double 
guard over herself lest she should bé betrayed 
into a conversation on other subjects than dress- 
making. One evening as I approached her 
room, intending to sit with her a while, I heard 
her voice, at first I thought in prayer, but after 
a second [ stood spell-bound, as she recited, in 
tones I shall never forget, the following : 

“T think we are too ready with complaint 

this fair world of ours. Had we no hupe, 
the zenith and the slope 

blank sky, we might grow faint 
eternity’s constraint 

rr bht since the scope 


t 
Must widen early, is it well te droop 
in loss and taint? 
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I went back to my room and had a good cry. 
Before I had half finished a servant entered, 
saying, 

‘*Mr. John wants to see you in the library, 
if you please.” So down I went, mopping my 
eyes at every step, and presenting myself to my 
astonished brother with a face swollen and red 
with weeping—an extremely unusual thing for 
me. 
‘Why, Kate, my dear child, what is the 

matter ?” 

You see, John could be very brotherly and 
fatherly, and all that sort of thing, when he 
took a notion.. 

**Do you really want me to tell you?” I 
sobbed. 

‘“*Why, of course I do, you foolish baby!” 
And the dear fellow pulled me on to his knee, 
and kissed me as tenderly as if I had been really 
the infant he called me. 

** You never have let me speak of her,” I con- 
tinued, burying my head in his neck. 

‘* Who is her?” he asked, wonderingly. 

** My dress-maker, you know. I—I—” And 
I was going on, when he interrupted me with, 

**I knew you would have trouble with her 
sooner or later. You were bound to. Any 
body with that name—” And as true as I live 
my brother shuddered so that I felt myself 
growing chilly too from mere sympathy. 

**Oh, it isn’t at all what you think,” I man- 
aged to say; and afier a good many attempts I 
made him understand the situation. What was 
my astonishment to hear him say, 

‘*Poor little dress-maker! She has probably 
had some great trouble. I am glad you have 
been kind to her. If my life is spared till to- 
morrow morning I will let you introduce me at 
breakfast.” 

What was the reason, do you think, that I 
never loved my brother in all my life as I did at 
that moment? and the great, big, shaggy fellow 
knew it too; for he kissed me over and over 
again, telling me all the while what a good little 
woman I was, and that he was just as ashamed 
of himself as he could be. After a while he got 
at the business about which he wished to consult 
me. He wanted me to look over a big box of his 
papers, selecting all those bearing a certain name 
and date. ‘* There is nothing private about 
them,” he said; ‘‘but I can not bear to touch 
them, and it will help me. I shall be sd re- 
lieved.” 

My answer was to order the box sent to my 
room immediately. ‘After this I ventured to 
call upon Mrs. Andrews. 

** Just come here,” said I, by way of introdac- 
tion, ‘‘and see what a job my brother has given 
me ;” and I led her to the box. ‘‘I believe I 
will let you help me to-morrow.” 

** Why not to-night ?” she asked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
he is in a hurry for them. ‘Truly I do not feel 
in the least sleepy.” 

Neither did 1; so at it we went. 

‘*And is this man your brother?” she in- 
quired, holding up a bill, and giving me a look 
I shall never forget to my dying day—‘* Joun 
BitTINGER ?” 

‘That's his name,” I answered, frightened 
half out of my wits. ‘* But why do you ask?” 

‘* The name is very familiar,” she explained, 
in a quiet voice, and then bent over her task, 
determined upon guarding her secret with her 
life if necessary. 

Such a pale, set, earnest, wretched face I nev- 
er looked at before or since. I took no notice, 
for, you see, a glimmering of the truth had dawn- 
ed upon me, and, although eager to know, I coul 
afford to wait. 

Fifteen minutes, I think, passed in perfect si- 
lence, our hands busy all the time unfolding and 
sorting anew. 

** What in the world is this, do you suppose ? 
Here is a letter, a love-letter—it can’t be that 
John Bittinger ever wrote a love-letter—directed 
to Miss Maude Fanning. Isn't this funny? 
Here is the way it begins: ‘My own darling.’ 
Oh, isn’t this fun—” 

**Stop, Mrs. Sinclair!” said my companion, 
taking the letter from my hands and holding 
it close to her heart. ‘‘'That is my letter, and 
I claim the right to read it, and alone.” And 
without waiting for another word, she turned 
away and walked like a queen into her own 
apartment. 

I sat like one spell-bound until she returned 
to my room. 

** Where is your brother ?”’ she said. 

** Down stairs in the library,” I answered. 

** Take me to him,” was the next sentence she 
uttered. 

John lay just where I had left him on the 
lounge. With a sigh, which was almost a 
groan, she walked to his side, and said, ‘* JoAn, 
I have just received your letter.” 

If you could have seen him then, you would 
have thought just as I did, that the fellow was 
going mad. He cleared that sofa with one 
bound ; and the next thing I knew my dress- 
maker was in John Bittinger’s arms. 

What did it all mean ? you ask. 

Only this, that my brother was formerly in 
partnership with a Mr. Andrews. This Mr. 
Andrews was desperately in love with the lady 
John was engaged to. He succeeded in parting 
the lovers, this very letter figuring conspicuous- 
ly in the separation. This John (who, it seems, 
up to the time must have had entire confidence 
in him) placed with others to mail upon his 
desk. Andrews must have withdrawn it—not 
being able just then to destroy—and mixed with 
other papers. This letter explained the whole 
situation, which Andrews had been for some 
time shrouding in mystery. At any rate, he 
made trouble enough ; and my dress-maker mar- 
ried the wrong man, and the wrong man drank 
up all his money and died. 

She is John’s wife now, and I am happy, for 
they both love me. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE arrival of Professor AGassiz at San Fran- 
cisco, on the Hassler, was made the occasion of 
a formal reception by the San Francisco Acad- 
emy of Sciences on the 2d of September. An 
prs Bel was made by the professor, in which he 
called attention to the importance to the best 
interests of the country of such establishments 
as the Academy of Sciences, and expressed the 
earnest hope that California would imitate in 
some measure the action of Massachusetts in its 
patronage of learning. He referred to the fact 
that twenty-five years ago, when he went to 
Cambridge, there was not a single specimen in 
the university to illustrate his lectures, and that 
a museum was then started on a small scale, 
which had now become one of the most magnif- 
icent and extensive in the world. The immense 
prcagess made by California, and especially by 

an Francisco, in all material interests, he con- 
sidered to be an earnest of what might be ac- 
complished in the line of literature and science; 
and he hoped the members of the academy would 

ut their shoulders to the wheel, and not be dis- 

eartened by the apparent neglect of such inter- 
ests on the part of others, assuring them that it 
depended upon themselves to cause the present 
state of things to be remedied. 

Professor D.C. Gitman, late of Yale College, 
and recently elected president of the California 
University, made some remarks, welcoming the 
professor, and expressing the hope that the fu- 
ture of the university and of the scientific insti- 
tutions of the State would be a brilliant one. 

Professor O. TORREY was also present, and took 
part in the exercises of the evening. At the sug- 
gestion of Professor Davipson, of the Coast Sur- 
vey, Professor AGassiz also gave a brief state- 
ment of the scientific results of the Hassler ex- 

ition, in which it was stated that during the 
269 days of the voyage they had packed and sent 
home boxes and barrels of specimens (nearly 
a barrel a day), the contents of each one of which 
would fill a handsome case, and the whole in 
such quantity that the trustees of the college 
would be obliged to put up additional buildings 
for their accommodation. While it was impos- 
sible to give minute details, he mentioned that 
the fishes collected amounted to over 20,000 
specimens, and of all kinds over 100,000 speci- 
mens. These had required the use of 3000 gal- 
lons of alcohol for their preservation. 





The New York Herald has lately received a 
dispatch from Bombay announcing the arrival 
at Zanzibar of a communication from Dr. Liv- 
INGSTONE, dated July 2, 1872. He was then in 
good health, and waiting at Unyanyembe for the 
arrival of Mr. STaNLEY’s second American re- 
lief expedition. Mr. Stan.ey had previously 
received a letter from Zanzibar informing him 
that a party which left Unyanyembe on the 2d 
of June had met the American expedition on 
the 6th of July about half-way from the coast, 
and within about twenty-five days of Dr. Liv- 
INGSTONE; 80 that, in all probability, by the Ist 
of August his supplies and letters, as well as the 
additional force, had reached the explorer. It 
was the doctor’s intention, according to Mr. 
STANLEY, to remain at Unyanyembe ten days 
after getting his supplies, and then to pursue 
his journey; and within rer | days from that 
time he expected to be near Mrera, in Central 
Uconongo. 





We have already referred in the Weekly to the 
discovery of the true shad in the Washita Riv- 
er, near Hot Springs, Arkansas, and are now en- 
abled to furnish some additional information, 
received from Dr. Georce W. Lawrence, of 
that place, who, as early as 1869, called the at- 
tention of naturalists to the fact. Shortly after 
the erection of a mill-dam near the upper waters 
of the river, in 1858, a fish-trap was put down 
for the purpose cs fish for the Hot Springs 
establishment, and, to the surprise of those who 
had been familiar with the shad on the Atlantic 
coast, five fine shad were procured in April, 
1861, among a lot of black bass and other fish. 
Every year since that time shad have been taken, 
and a large increase occurred in 1872, the first 
capture of the season being made on the 5th of 
April. The shad continued running until the 
12th of May, wagon-loads of them having been 
taken during the season. Mr. LAWRENCE con- 
siders the Washita eminently fitted for the ex- 
istence of shad, and anticipates the time when 
other streams in the State will also be stocked. 
The locality where the fish were captured is es- 
timated as 1000 miles from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River; it is in about 34° north latitude. 

waters of this stream are discharged first 
into the Red River, then into the Black River, 
and finally into the Mississippi. 

Mr. LAWRENCE also gives the authority of Cap- 
tain Cuar.es B. Cuurcn, of Memphis, for the 
statement that fine specimens of true shad were 
taken at the falls of the Ohio River, between 
New Albany, Indiana, and Louisville, Kentucky, 
about 1834—a distance of about 1400 miles from 
the mouth of the Mississippi. These facts fur- 
nish a very favorable augury for the success of 
the experiment of stocking the Mississippi in 
accordance with the a of the appropriation 
for that purpose made by Congress at its last 
session. To this end several millions of young 
shad have already been introduced, under the 
direction of the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries, by Messrs. WILLIAM CLIFT 
and SetH GREEN, the distribution extending 
from the Alleghany River, in New York, to the 
Platte, in Colorado. 





A very interesting invention by Rev. MALLING 
HANSEN, superintendent of the Royal Deaf and 
Dumb Institution at Copenhagen, has recently 
been announced, which promises to be of exten- 
sive practical application. The original object 
was to furnish an apparatus by which the blind 
may be enabled to write or print; but as con- 
structed it is of general application, and prom- 
ises to be useful for writing or copying with rap- 
idity, far exceeding that of ordinary writing, and 
rivaling stenography. The leading idea of this 
apparatus consists in the arrangement of type 
on a hemispherical surface, with a sheet of paper 
stretched upon a drum revolving slowly beneath 
it. The type is impressed on the lower surface 
of a rod, and the upper surface has a button to 
receive the impact of the finger. By a little ex- 
perience it becomes possible to strike the t 
corresponding to the letters with such rapidity 
and precision upon the revolving cylinder as to 





reproduce in print any particular word or sen- 
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tence almost as rapidly as read'or uttered. A 
sheet of carbonized paper is interposed between 
the type and cylinder, as in the ordinary print- 
ing telegraph, a legible letter being transferred 
on each impact. 

The apparatus is too complicated to be fully 
understood without an engraving, but it is now 
in the process of manufacture in Great Britain, 
and can be seen in operation at the office of the 
patentee. The limit of the most rapid writing 
with pen and ink is given at four letters per sec- 
ond, ordinary quick writing not exceeding two, 
while ordinary speech attains the rate of nine to 
ten letters per second, and quick speech from 
fifteen to twenty. With practice a speed of ten 
to twelve letters per second has already been 
reached by this instrument, and it is possible 
that with training, and perhaps with some fur- 
ther modification of the apparatus, a still greater 
quickness can be accomplished. 





Some time ago we referred to the manufacture 
of water-pipes in America from strips of wood. 
Mr. J. Cu. Leye, in Westphalia, has recently 
laid before a meeting of experts in Vienna spec- 
imens of pipe not only for conducting water, 
but for gas, telegraph wires, brine and other 
metal -corroding liquids, speaking-tubes, etc.— 
all made of paper. 


The Swedish North Polar Expedition, under 
Professor NORDENSKJOLD, after various delays, 
left Tromsde in the iron steamer Jvlhem on the 
2ist of July. The professor is accompanied by 
two medical men, a naturalist, an Italian naval 
officer, a first mate, two engineers, ten picked 
seamen, and four Lapps for attending the rein- 
deer, from forty to fifty of which, with 3000 
sacks of reindeer moss, and other necessaries for 
wintering in the arctic regions, have been taken 
by another (hired) steamer, the Onkel Adam, to 
the intended winter-quarters. The Swedish 
government has placed the brig Gladan at the 
——- disposal till the beginning of winter. 

his vessel has likewise started from Tromsdée, 
having on board the house in which the party is 
to winter in the Seven Isles; she will return to 
Tromsée, and thence take back a second cargo 
consisting of coals. 

The expedition is farther furnished with 1545 
pounds of photogen, which is to serve as lighting 
and cooking material on thesledgejourney. The 
house contains six living-rooms (one of which is 
to be used asa workshop), in addition toakitchen, 
pantry, bath-room, and frost-proof cellar. The 
expedition has also taken from Stockholm three 
*‘ observation sheds.’’ It is amply provisioned 
for two years, and well supplied with warm win- 
ter clothes, including complete suits of Lappish 
clothing for every person in the expedition. On 
the sledge journey, among other things, concen- 
trated rum, photogen compressed into cakes, 
sleeping-bags, tents of tarpaulin, and a large 
sleeping -carpet will be taken. Three boats, 
weighing respectively 300, 200, and 150 pounds, 
and specially adapted for ice traveling, with 
sledges, had been shipped at Copenhagen. To 
assist the Laplanders in the management and 
supervision of the reindeer, they have with them 
five reindeer dogs. Three live pigs also form 
part of the provisions. The expedition is well 
provided with the necessary scientific instru- 
ments. 


= 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Poxttios, considered as the science of government, 
is an important subject, and should be included in 
every thorough course of education; bnt it is most 
unfortunate when young boys gain an untimely knowl- 
edge of party management and mere political trickery 
by crowding into political assemblages and tramping 
about in torch-light processions. The exciting’ and 
even the serious matters of politics have bad effects, 
too often, upon the conduct and temper of men. Up 
to a proper age parents should guard their young sons 
from these evils, and from the multitudinous dangers 
attendant upon all promiscuous evening gatherings in 
the streets. Accidents frequently occur, as recently 
in Brooklyn, where, at a political meeting, by the fall 
of a temporary staging several boys were seriously 
injured, and three or four killed ; but the most serious 
danger arises from the evil influences to which boys 
out late at night are constantly exposed. The bad 
habits they acquire at such times are manifold, and 
often prove their ruin. And thus political campaigns 
educate a class of vicious citizens. If the home is 
made pleasant and attractive to the young folks, if 
appropriate amusement and recreation are provided, 
if there is freedom in the home-life, and a sympathetic 
interchange of thought and feeling between parent 
and child, no special restraint will be necessary to 
keep boys away from unsuitable evening gatherings. 








An American Committee of Revisers of the English 
Scriptures, in co-operation with the British Committee 
of Revision, was recently organized at the Bible House 
in this city, and work has been commenced. The lead- 
ing denominations and literary institutions of the 
country were represented at the meeting, permanent 
officers chosen, and the committee divided into two 
companies—one for the Old and the other for the New 
Testament. Monthly meetings will be held at the 
Bible House. , 





The “ postal card” provided for by the new law will 
be issued exclusively by the Post-office Department, 
and sold through postmasters. No others will be rec- 
ognized. 


The Shah of Persia will visit Europe next spring. 
According to the London Telegraph no monarch of 
the Persians has visited Europe for two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-two years. The visit will be a 
novelty. 








Few men have the rare good sense to understand 
when, in any public service, enough has been said, 
when a word more would spoil the effect of what had 
gone before. This gift the Rev. Dr. Buddington evi- 
dently possesses. He was present at the Historical 
Meeting held in connection with the “ Silver Wedding 
Festival” of Plymouth Church, and was expected to 
address the meeting. Well known as an eloquent 
preacher, every one anticipated great pleasure in hear- 
ing him. But the closing remarks of Dr. Storrs to 
Mr. Beecher, and the affecting scene in connection— 
the touching words, the warm hand-clasp, the impal- 
sive embrace of the two brother ministers—over- 
whelmed the entire audience with one great wave of 
emotion. It was a fitting conclusion to the services, 
and every one so felt it. And when Dr. Buddington 
rose and begged to be excused, saying that there was 
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nothing more to be said that night, but the exercises 
should there terminate, the heart of every one ap- 
proved. Never did the reverend minister make a more 
effective speech than those few words—appropriate, 
appreciative, graceful, and sympathetic. A man of 
less tact and less good sense would have felt that the 
announced programme must be followed out in any 
event, 





The St. Louis Globe is responsible for a very good 
dog story : 

A small darky, with an armfu! of eight-day-old pups, 
accosted a gentleman on Pine Street a few days ago 
with the query, 

“ Want any ag dis mornin’ ?” 

“ What are they, Grant or Greeley pups ?” 

: At a venture the young fancier responded, “ Gree- 
ey.” 
“IT don't want them.” 

A day or two later the boy made another attempt, 
and was asked the same question, to which he replied, 
“ Grant pupa.” 

“ Why, you little rascal, didn’t you offer the same 
pups to me a few days ago as Greeley pups 7” 

“ Dat’s so, but dey’s done got their eyes open since.” 





Condensed statements, whether of sermons, epeech- 
es, or laws, or of passing events of whatever nature, 
are peculiarly liable to be incorrect in some detail. 
This often results from the neceasary brevity of items, 
or because some fact or incident stated bears a special 
relation to another which is not stated. An item re- 
cently appeared in this column, taken from an appar- 
ently reliable condensation of the new postal code. 
Having ascertained from an examination of the code 
itself that it was not altogether correct, we now give 
to our readers the official statement regarding certain 
postal regulations, taken from the United States Mail. 
Of course our limits forbid more than a brief abatract 
of the rules which would be most commonly needed; 
the entire postal code is a voluminous document. 


By law all mailable matter is divided into three 
classes: first, letters; second, lar printed mat- 
ter; third, miscellaneous matter. he first clase em- 
braces all correspondence wholly or partly in writin2, 
except book manuscripts and corrected proof-sheets 

g between authors and publishers. The second 


publication. 
sign. The th 


booka, 
roof- 


t 

h may be declared 
mailable by law, and all other articles not above the 
weight prescri by law, which are not from their 
form or nature liable to destroy, deface, or otherwise 
injure the contents of the mail bag, or the person of 
— A engaged in the postal service. All liquide, 
poisons, glass, losive materials, and obscene books 
shall be excluded from the mails. All matter of the 
third class, excepting books and other printed mat- 
ter, book manuscripts, proof-sheets, and corrected 
proof-sheets, shall not exceed twelve ounces in weight, 
and‘all matter of the third class shall be subject to ex- 
amination. As 6 the rates charged it may be 
stated in general that letter poetage is charged on ail 
mail matter which is | or partly in writing, ex- 
cept book manuscripts and corrected proofs passing 
between authors and publishers, and ljocal or drop 
letters; on all printed matter which is so marked as to 
convey apy other or further information than is con- 
veyed by the original print, except the correction of 
mere typographical errors ; on all matter which is sent 
tn violation of law respecting inclosures; and on all 
matter to which no specific rate of postage is assigned. 
Manuscripts for pe lication in newspapers, maaga- 
z:nes, or periodicals are subject to letter post: e 
rate of postage on mailabie matter of the third class is 
one cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof, ex- 
cept for books, samples of metals, ores, minerals, and 
merchandise, which are to be ch two cents for 
each two ounces or fraction thereof. No packages 
weighing more than four pounds shall be received ior 
conveyance by mail, except books published or circu- 
iated by order of Congress. 





It was “better than a play” what John Kemble did 
one night when performing a favorite part in a coun- 
try theatre. He had been interrupted from time to 
time by the crying of a child in the gallery. Atiength, 
angered by this rival performance, Kemble walked 
with solemn step to the foot-lights, and addressing the 
audience in his most tragic tones, said, ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, unless the play is stopped the child can 
not possibly go on.” 


A foreign exchange states that there is an eligible 
{sland in the Mediterranean Sea, near Toulon, for sale 
for the trifling sum of 600,000 francs. Immediate pos 
session promised. 





In 1860 Miss Emily Faithfull, who ‘s now in Amer- 
ica, organized the Victoria Press, a printing establish- 
ment in which only women are employed as composi- 
tors. The undertaking met the approbation of Queen 
Victoria, and is now the means of finding employment 
for a large number of women. Mies Faithfull is aise 
the editrese of the Victoria Magazine, and is favorably 
known through the United Kingdom as cn agreeable 
lecturer. 





The Pope's successor is said to have been actually 
selected. He 1s Cardinal Antonio Maria Panebianca, 
is a Sicilian sixty-four years oid, and he not only be- 
longs to the order of the Jesuits, but ie said to have 
made a vow that he will restore that order to ite for- 
mer greatness. 





During the recent commemorative exercises at Plym- 
outh Church a letter was read written many years 
ago by the father of Henry Ward Beecher. In it the 
elder Beecher said: “‘ In Indianapolis Henry may some 
day make his mark, but in the vicinity of New York he 
will be entirely lost sight of and eclipsed by hundreds 
of abler men.” Dr. Beecher was mistaken. 


The Omaha Bee contains an account of an act of 
heroism performed by Edward Malony, a boy of twelve 
years, who has only one arm. While walking on the 
river-bank he heard cries for help from a boy who was 
bathing, and sprang into the water. Not being able to 
hold the drowning boy with one arm and swim, he let 
go his hold, and turning over on his back, swam to the 
shore with the boy on his breast. This heroic deed 
awakened so much sympathy and admiration that a 
subscription was started, and an artificial arm pur- 
chased for young Malony. Photographs of him have 
also been taken, and are being sold in the hope of rais- 
ing money enough to educate the lad. The pictures 
are twenty-five centa each, and have an autograph of 
the boy, written with his left hand. The Omaha Na- 
tional Bank will be the depository of funds received 
through H. W. Riley, secretary of the fund, 
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BESSIE AND THE SQUIRE’S SON. 


Bessie was fair as fair could be, 
With a smile for every one, ° 
And many there were who knew full well 
She would marry the squire’s son. 
The squire’s son was rich and proud, 
But to Bessie he bent his knee: 
The village gossips the stery told, 
And my heart was sad. Ah me! 


But I worked away at my blacksmith’s trade, 
Lest thinking should make me mad ; 

And the squire himself drove up one day— 
**Come, work with a will, my lad ; 

For Bessie, the village belle, will ride 
On the horse I now want shod, 

And my son shall her happy escort be.” 
I answered him with a nod. 


Ah, well! I remembered many a time 
When Bessie had walked with me, 

And how I had hoped that some bright day 
We could nearer each other be. 

But I did my work, and when day was done 
I turned on my homeward way, 

Wondering what the young squire had said 
To Bess as they rode that day. 


The shadows grew long, and longer still, 
As I neared a low-barred gate, 
Where, when we were better friends than now, 
Bessie for me would. wait. 
And thinking of that, my eyes I raised, 
And the dusky hour grew bright, 
Forghere she stood, with her own dear smile, 
Waiting for me that night. , 


The stars above, and the sleepy birds, 
Were watching us there, we knew; 

But little we cared, as the shadows rolled 
From hearts that were still found true. 

** And what of the squire’s son?” said I. 
** Ah, Will, did you quite believe 

That Bessie would give her hand to one 
Whom her heart could not receive ?” 


MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actaos or “ Apam Brpg,” “‘ Romora,” Eto. 











BOOK V. 
THE DEAD HAND. 





CHAPTER XLV.—( Continued.) 


LypcGate took Mr. Farebrother’s hints very cor- 
dially, though he would hardly have borne them 
from another man. He could not help remem- 
bering that he had lately made some debts, but 
these had seeined inevitable, and he had no in- 
tention now to do more than keep house in a 
simple way. The furniture for which he owed 
would not want renewing; nor even the stock 
of wine for a long while. 

Many thoughts cheered him at that time— 
and justly. A man conscious of enthusiasm for 
worthy aims is sustained under petty hostilities 
by the memory of great workers who had to 
fight their way not without wounds, and who 
hover in his mind as patron saints, invisibly 
helping. At home, that same evening when he 
had been chatting with Mr. Farebrother, he had 
his long legs stretched on the sofa, his head 
thrown back, and his hands clasped behind it 
according to his favorite ruminating attitude, 
while Rosamond sat at the piano, and played 
one tune after another, of which her husband 
only knew (like the emotional elephant he was!) 
that they fell in with his mood as if they had 
been melodious sea-breezes. 

There was something very fine in Lydgate’s 
look just then, and any one might have been en- 
couraged to bet on his achievement. In his 
dark eyes and on his mouth and brow there was 
that placidity which comes from the fullness of 
contemplative thought—the mind not searching, 
but beholding, and the glance seeming to be filled 
with what is behind it. 

Presently Rosamond left the piano and seated 
herself on a chair close to the sofa and opposite 
her husband's face. 

.‘‘Is that enough music for you, my lord?” 
she said, folding her hands before her and put- 
ting on a little air of meekness. 

“Yes, dear, if you are tired,” said Lydgate, 
gently, turning his eyes and resting them on her, 
but not otherwise moving. Rosamond’s pres- 
ence at that moment was perhaps no more than 
a spoonful brought to the lake, and her woman’s 
instinct in this matter was not dull. 

‘*What is absorbing you?” she said, leaning 
forward and bringing her face nearer to his. 

He moved his hands and placed them gently 
behind her shoulders. 

‘*I am thinking of a great fellow who was 
about as old as I am three hundred years ago, 
and had already begun a new era in anatomy.” 

“*T can’t guess,” said Rosamond, shaking her 
head. ‘* We used to play at guessing historical 
characters at Mrs. Lemon’s, but not anatomists.” 

**T'll tell you. His name was Vesalius. And 
the only way he could get to know anatomy as 
he did was by going to snatch bodies at night 
from grave-yards and places of execution.” 

**Oh!” said Rosamond, with a look of disgust 
in her pretty face; ‘‘ I'am very glad you are not 
Vesalius. I should have thought he might find 
some less horrible.way than that.” 

**No, he couldn’t,” said Lydgate, going on 
too earnestly to take much notice of her answer. 
‘‘He could only get, a complete skeleton by 
snatching the whitened bones of a criminal from 


the gallows, and burying them, and fetching 





night.” ‘ 

‘**T hope he is not one of your great heroes,” 
said Rosamond, half playfully, half anxiously, 
** else I shall have you getting up in the night to 
go to St. Peter’s church-yard. You know how 
angry you told me the people were about Mrs. 
Goby. You have enemies enough already.” 

‘*So had Vesalius, Rosy. No wonder the 
medical fogies in Middlemarch are jealous, when 
some of the greatest doctors living were fierce 
upon Vesalius because they had believed in 
Galen, and he showed that Galen was wrong. 
They called him a liar and a poisonous monster. 
But the facts of the human frame were on his 
side, and so he got the better of them.” 

‘* And what happened to him afterward ?” said 
Rosamond, with some interest. 

‘*Oh, he had a good deal of fighting to the last. 
And they did exasperate him enough at one 
time to make him burn a good deal of his work. 
Then he got shipwrecked just as he was coming 
from.Jerusalem to take a great chair at Padua. 
He died rather miserably.” 

There was a moment’s pause before Rosamond 
said, ‘‘ Do you know, Tertius, I often wish you 
had not been a medical man.” 

‘Nay, Rosy, don’t say that,” said Lydgate, 
drawing her closertohim. ‘‘ Thatis like saying 
you wish you had married another man.” 

‘** Not at all, you are clever enough for any 
thing: you might easily have been something 
else. And your. cousins at Quallingham all 
think that you have sunk below them in your 
choice of a profession.” 

‘*The cousins at Quallingham may go to the 
devil!” said Lydgate, with scorn. ‘* It was like 
their impudence if they said any thing of the 
sort to you.” 

** Still,” said Rosamond, ‘‘I do not think it is 
a nice profession, dear.” We know that she 
had much quiet perseverance in her opinion. 

**It is the grandest profession in the world, 
Rosamond,” said Lydgate, gravely. ‘‘ And to 
say that you love me without loving the medical 
man in me is like saying that you like eating a 
peach, but don’t like its flavor. Don’t say it 
again, dear; it pains me.” 

“*Very well, Doctor Grave-face,” said Rosy. 
dimpling; ‘‘I will declare in future that I dote 
on skeletons, and body-snatchers, and bits of 
things in phials, and quarrels with every body, 
that end in your dying miserably.” 

**No, no; not so bad as that,” said Lydgate, 
giving up remonstrance and petting her resign- 
edly. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 

“Pues no podemos haber aquello que queremos, 
queramos aquello que podremos.” 

“Since we can not get what we like, let us like what «| 
we can get.”—Spanish Proverb. 

Wutze Lydgate, safely married and with the 
Hospital under his command, felt himself strug- 
gling for Medical Reform against Middlemarch, 
Middlemarch was becoming more and more con- 
scious of the national struggle for another kind 
of Reform. 

By the time that Lord John Russell's measure 
was being debated in the House of Commons 
there was a new political animation in Middle- 
march, and a new definition of parties which 
might show a decided change of balance if a new 
election came. And there were some who al- 
ready predicted this event, declaring that a Re- 
form Bill would never be carried by the actual 
Parliament. This was what Will Ladislaw dwelt 
on to Mr. Brooke as a reason for congratulation 
that he had not yet tried his strength at the hus- 
tings. 

‘* Things will grow and ripen as if it were a 
comet year,” said Will. ‘‘The public temper 
will soon get to a cometary heat, now the ques- 
tion of Reform has set in. There is likely to be 
another election before long, and by that time 
Middlemarch will have got more ideas into its 
head. What we have to work at now is the 
Pioneer and political meetings.” 

** Quite right, Ladislaw ; we shall make a new 
thing of opinion here,” said Mr. Brooke. ‘‘ Only 
I want to keep myself independent about Reform, 
you know: I don’t want to go too far. I want 
to take up Wilberforce’s and Romilly’s line, you 
know, and work at Negro Emancipation, Crimi- 
nal Law—that kind of thing. But of course I 
should support Grey.” i 

‘‘ If you go in for the principle of Reform, you 
must be prepared to take what the situation of- 
fers,” said Will.. ‘‘If every body pulled for his 
own bit against every body else, the whole ques- 
tion would go to tatters.” 

‘* Yes, yes, | agree with you—I quite take that 
point of view. I should put it in that light. I 
should support Grey, you know. But I don’t 
want to change the ce of the constitution, 
and I don’t think Grey would.” 

‘‘But that is what the country wants,” said 
Will. ‘‘ Else there would be no meaning in po- 
litical unions or any other movement that knows 
what it’s about. It wants to have a House of 
Commons which is not weighted with nominees 
of the landed class, but with representatives of 
the other interests. And as to contending for a 
reform short of that, it is like asking for a bit of 
an avalanche which has already begun to thun- 
der.” 

**That is fine, Ladislaw: that is the way to 
put it. Write that down, now. We must begin 
to get documents about the feeling of the coun- 
try, as well as the machine-breaking and gener- 
al distress.” 

** As to documents,” said Will, ‘‘a two-inch 
card will hold plenty. A few rows of figures are 
enough to deduce.misery from, and a few more 
will show the rate at which the political determi- 
nation of the people is growing,” 

- draw that out a little more at length, 
Ladislaw. That is an idea, now: write it out 
in the Pioneer. Put the figures and deduce the 











I can’t help wishing somebody had a pocket bor- 
ough to give you, Ladislaw. You'd never get 
elected, you know. And we shall always want 
talent in the House: reform as we will, we shall 
always want talent. That avalanche and the 
thunder, now, was really a little like Burke. I 
want that sort of thing—not ideas, you know, but 
& way of putting them.” 

** Pocket boroughs would be a fine thing,” said 
Ladislaw, ‘‘if they were always in the right pock- 
et, and there were always a Burke at hand.” 

Will was not displeased with that compliment- 
ary comparison, even from Mr. Brooke ; for it is 
a little too trying to human flesh to be conscious 
of expressing one’s self better than others, and 
never to have it noticed, and in the general dearth 
of admiration for the right thing, even a chance 
bray of applause falling exactly in time is rather 
fortifying. Will felt that his literary refinements 
were usually beyond the limits of Middlemarch 
perception ; nevertheless, he was beginning thor- 
oughly to like the work of which when he began 
he had said to himself rather languidly, ‘‘ Wh 
not ?” and he studied the political situation wit 
as ardent an interest as he had ever given to 
poetic metres or medievalism. It is undeniable 
that but for the desire to be where Dorothea was, 
and perhaps the want of knowing what else to 
do, Will would not at this time have been medi- 
tating on the needs of the English people or crit- 
icising English statesmanship. He would prob- 
ably have been rambling in Italy, sketching plans 
for several dramas, trying prose and finding it 
too jejune, trying verse on finding it too arti- 
ficial, beginning to copy “‘bits” from old pic- 
tures, leaving off because they were ‘‘no good,” 
and observing that, after all, self-culture was the 
principal point ; while in politics he would have 
been sympathizing warmly with liberty and prog- 
ress in general. Our sense of duty must ofien 
wait for some work which shall take the place 
of dilettanteism, and make us feel that the qual- 
ity of our action is not a matter of indifference. 

Ladislaw had now accepted his bit of work, 
though it was not that indeterminate loftiest 
thing which he had once dreamed of ag alone 
worthy of continuous effort. His nature warmed 
easily in the presence of subjects which were vis- 
ibly mixed with life and action, and the easily 
stirred rebellion in him helped the glow of public 
spirit. In spite of Mr. Casaubon and the banish- 
ment from Lowick, he was rather happy; getting 
a great deal of fresh knowledge in a vivid way 
and for practical purposes, and making the Pio- 
neer celebrated as far as Brassing (never mind 
the smallness of the area; the writing was not 
worse than much that reaches the four corners 
of the earth). 

Mr. Brooke was occasionally irritating; but 
Will's impatience was relieved by the division 
of his time between visits to the Grange and re- 
treats to his Middlemarch lodgings, which gave 
variety to his life. 

‘*Shift the pegs a little,” he said to himself, 
** and Mr. Brooke might be in the cabinet, while 
I was Under-Secretary. That is the common 
order of things : the little waves make the large 
ones, and are of the same pattern. I am better 
here than in the sort of life Mr. Casauben would 
have trained me for, where the doing would be 
all laid down by a precedent too rigid for me to 
react upon. I don’t care for prestige or high pay.” 

As Lydgate had said of him, he was a sort of 
gypsy, rather enjoying the sense of belonging to 
no class; he had a feeling of romance in his po- 
sition, and a pleasant consciousness of creating 
a little surprise wherever he went. That sort of 
enjoyment had been disturbed when he had felt 
some new distance between himself and Doro- 
thea in their accidental meeting at Lydgate’s, 
and his irritation had gone out toward Mr. 
Casaubon, who had declared beforehand that 
Will would lose caste. ‘‘ I never had any caste,” 
he would have said, if that prophecy had been 
uttered to him, and the quick blood would have 
come and gone like breath in his transparent 
skin. But it is one thing to like defiance, ard 
another thing to like its consequences. 

Meanwhile the town opinion about the new 
editor of the Pioneer was tending to confirm 
Mr. Casaubon’s view. Will's relationship in that 
distinguished quarter did not, like Lydgate’s high 
connections, serve as an advantageous introduc- 
tion: if it was rumored that young Ladislaw was 
Mr. Casaubon’s nephew or cousin, it was also ru- 
mored that ‘* Mr. Casaubon would have nothing 
to do with him.” 

‘* Brooke has taken him up,” said Mr. Hawley, 
‘* because that is what no man in his senses could 
have expected. Casaubon has devilish good 
reasons, you may be sure, for turning the cold 
shoulder on a young fellow whose bringing-up 
he paid for. Just like Brooke—one of those fel- 
lows who would praise a cat to sell a horse.” 

And some oddities of Will's, more or less po- 
etical, appeared to support Mr. Keck, the editor 
of the ee in asserting that Ladislaw, if 
the truth were known, was not only a Polish 
emissary, but crack-brained, which accounted for 
the preternatural quickness and glibness of his 
speech when he got on to a platform—as he did 
whenever he had an opportunity, speaking with 
a facility which cast reflections on solid English- 
men generally. It was disgusting to Keck to see 
a strip of a fellow, with light curls round his 
head, get up and speechify by the hour against 
institutions ‘‘ which had existed when he was in 
his cradle.” And in a leading article of the 
Trumpet Keck characterized Ladislaw's speech 
at a Reform meeting as ‘‘the violence of an en- 
ergumen—a miserable effort to shroud in the 
brilliancy of fire-works the daring of irresponsi- 
ble statements and the poverty of a knowledge 
which was of the cheapest and most recent de- 
scription.” 


“That was a rattling article yesterday, Keck,” 
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‘** But what is an energumen ?” 

**Oh, a term that came up in the French Rey- 
olution,” said Keck. 

This dangerous aspect of Ladislaw was strange- 
ly contrasted with other habits which became 
matter of remark. He had a fondness, half 
artistic, half affectionate, for little children—the 
smaller they were, on tolerably active legs, and 
the funnier their clothing, the better Will liked 
to surprise and please them. We know that in 
Rome he was given to ramble about among the 
poor people, and the taste did not quit him in 
Middlemarch. 

He had somehow picked up a troop of droll 
children, little hatless boys with their galligaskins 
much worn and scant shirting to hang out, little 
girls who tossed their hair out of their eyes to 
look at him, and guardian brothers at the ma- 
ture age of seven. This troep he had led out on 
gypsy excursions to Halsell Wood at nutting- 
time, and since the cold weather had set in he 
had taken them on a clear day to gather sticks 
for a bonfire in the hollow of a hill-side, where he 
drew out a small feast of gingerbread for them, 
and improvised a Punch-and-Judy drama with 
some private home-made puppets. Here was 
one oddity. Another was that in houses where 
he got friendly he was given to stretch himself 
at full length on the rng while he talked, and 
was apt to be discovered in this attitude by occa- 
sional callers, for whom such an irregularity was 
likely to confirm the notions of his dangerously 
mixed blood and general laxity. 

But Will's articles and speeches naturally 
recommended him in families which the new 
strictness of party division had marked off on the 
side of Reform. He was invited to Mr. Bul- 
strode’s ; but here he could not lie down on the 
rug, and Mrs. Bulstrode felt that his mode of 
talking about Catholic countries, as if there were 
any truce with Antichrist, illustrated the usual 
tendency to unsoundness in intellectual men. 

At Mr. Farebrother’s, however, whom the 
irony of events had brought on the same side 
with Bulstrode in the national movement, Will 
became a favorite with the ladies, especially with 
little Miss Noble, whom it was one of his oddi- 
ties to escort when he met her in the street with 
her little basket, giving her his arm in the eyes 
of the town, and insisting on going with her to 
pay some call where she distributed her small 
tilchings from her own share of sweet things. 

But the house where he visited oftenest and 
lay most on‘the rug was Lydgate’s. The two 
men were not at all alike, but they agreed none 
the worse. Lydgate was abrupt but not irrita- 
ble, taking little notice of megrims in healthy 
people; and Ladislaw did not usually throw 
away his susceptibilities on those who took no 
notice of them. With Rosamond, on the other 
hand, he pouted and was wayward—nay, often 
uncomplimentary, much to her inward surprise ; 
nevertheless he was gradually becoming neces- 
sary to her entertainment by his companionship 
in her music, his varied talk, and his freedom 
from the grave preoccupation which, with all her 
husband's tenderness and indulgence, often made 
his manners unsatisfactory to her and confirmed 
her dislike of the medical profession. 

Lydgate, inclined to be sarcastic on the super- 
stitious faith of the people in the efficacy of ‘‘the 
bill,” while nobody cared about the low state of 
pathology, sometimes assailed Will with trouble- 
some questions. One evening in March, Rosa- 
mond in her cherry-colored dress with swan’s- 
down trimming about the throat sat at the tea- 
table; Lydgate, lately come in tired from his 
out-door work, was seated sideways on an easy- 
chair by the fire with one leg over the elbow, 
his brow looking a little troubled as his eyes 
rambled over the columns of the Pioneer, while 
Rosamond, having noticed that he was perturbed, 
avoided looking at him, and inwardly thanked 
Heaven that she herself had not a moody disposi- 
tion. Will Ladislaw was stretched on the rug 
contemplating the curtain-pole abstractedly, and 
humming very low the notes of ‘‘ When first I 
saw thy face;” while the house spaniel, also 
stretched out with small choice of room, looked 
from between his paws at the usurper of the rug 
with silent but strong objection. 

Rosamond bringing Lydgate his cup of tea, he 
threw down the paper and said to Will, who had 
started up and gone to the table— 

‘* It’s no use your puffing Brooke as a reform- 
ing landlord, Ladislaw: they only pick the more 
holes in his coat in the Trumpet.” 

‘“*No matter; those who read the Pioneer 
don’t read the Trumpet,” said Will, swallowing 
his tea and walking about. ‘* Do you suppose the 
public reads with a view to its own conversion ? 
We should have a witches’ brewing with a venge- 
ance then—‘ Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that 
mingle may’—and nobody would know which 
side he was going to take.” 

‘‘ Farebrother says he doesn’t believe Brooke 
would get elected if the opportunity came: the 
very men who profess to be for him would bring 
another member out of the bag at the right 
moment.” — 

‘+ There's no harm in trying. It’s good to have 
resident members.” 

“* Why ?” said Lydgate, who was much given 
to use that inconvenient word in a curt tone. 

“They represent the local stupidity better,” 
said will, laughing, and shaking his curls ; “‘ and 
they are kept on their best behavior in the neigh- 
borhood. Brooke is not a bad fellow, but he has 
done some good things on his estate that he never 
would have done but for this Parliamentary bite.” 

** He’s not fit to be a public man,” said Lyd- 
gate, with contemptuous decision. ‘‘ He would 
disappoint every body who counted on him: I 
can see that at the Hospital. Only, there Bul- 
strode holds the reins -_ ag him.” aus 

“That depends on stan 
of public pee said Will. crt peed enough 
for the occasion: when the people have made 











up their mind as they are making it up now, 
they don’t want a man—they only want a vote.” 

**'That is the way with you political writers, 
Ladislaw—crying up a measure as if it were a 
universal cure, and crying up men who are a 
part of the very disease that wants curing.” 


‘*Why not? Men may help to cure them- | 


selves off the face of the land without knowing 
it,” said Will, who could find reasons impromptu, 
when he had not thought of a question before- 
hand. 

‘*That is no excuse for encouraging the su- 
perstitious exaggeration of hopes about this par- 
ticular measure, helping the cry to swallow it 
whole and to send up voting popinjays who are 
good for nothing but to carry it. You go against 
rottenness, and there is nothing more thoroughly 
rotten than making people believe that society 
can be cured by a political hocus-pocus.” 

‘* That's very fine, my dear fellow. But your 
cure must begin somewhere, and put it that a 
thousand things which debase a population can 
never be reformed without this particular reform 
to begin with. Look what Stanley said the oth- 
er day—that the House had been tinkering long 
enough at small questions of bribery, inquiring 
whether this or that voter has had a guinea when 
every body knows that the seats have been sold 
wholesale. Wait for wisdom and conscience in 
public agents—fiddlestick! The only conscience 
we can trust to is the massive sense of wrong in 
a class, and the best wisdom that will work is 
the wisdom of balancing claims. That’s my 
text—which side is injured? I support the man 
who supports their claims; not the virtuous up- 
holder of the wrong.” 

** That general talk about a particular case is 
mere question-begging, Ladislaw. When I say, 
I go in for the dose that cures, it doesn't follow 
that I go in for opium in a given case of gout.” 

‘**T am not begging the question we are upon 
—whether we are to try for nothing till we find 
immaculate men to work with. Should you go 
on that plan? If there were one man who would 
cargy you a medical reform and another who 
would oppose it, should you inquire which had 
the better motives or even the better brains ?” 

‘*Oh, of course,” said Lydgate, seeing him- 
self checkmated by a move which he had often 
used himself, ‘if one did not work with such 
men as are at hand, things must come to a dead- 
lock. Sappose the worst opinion in the town 
about Bulstrode were a true one, that would not 
make it less true that he has the sense and the 
resolution to do what I think ought to be done 
in the matters I know and care most about; but 
that is the only ground on which I go with 
him,” Lydgate added, rather proudly, bearing 
in mind Mr. Farebrother’s remarks. ‘ He is 
nothing to me otherwise; I would not cry him 
up on any personal ground—I would keep clear 
of that.” 

**Do you mean that I cry up Brooke on any 
personal ground?” said Will Ladislaw, nettled, 


and turning sharp round. For the first time he | 


felt offended with Lydgate ; not the less so, per- 
haps, because he would have declined any close 
inquiry into the growth of his relation to Mr. 
Brooke, 

** Not at all,” said Lydgate, ‘“‘I was simply 
explaining my own action. I meant that a man 
may work for a special end with others whose 
motives and general course are equivocal, if he 
is quite sure of his personal independence, and 
that he is not working for his private interest— 
either place or money.” 

**Then why don’t you extend your liberality 
to others?” said Will, still nettled. ‘‘ My per- 
sonal independence is as important to me as 
yours is to you. You have no more reason to 
imagine that I have personal expectations from 
Brooke than I have to imagine that you have 
personal expectations from Bulstrode. -Motives 
are points of honor, I suppose—nobody can 
prove them. But as to money and place in the 
world,” Will ended, tossing back his head, ‘I 
think it is pretty clear that I am not determined 
by considerations of that sort.” 

** You quite mistake me, Ladislaw,” said Lyd- 
gate, surprised. He had been preoccupied with 
his own vindication, and had been blind to what 
Ladislaw might infer on his own account, “I 
beg your pardon for unintentionally annoying 
you. In fact, I should rather attribute to you 
a romantic disregard of yeur own worldly inter- 
ests. On the political question I referred sim- 
ply to intellectual bias.” 

** How very unpleasant you both are this even- 
ing!” said Rosamond. “I can not conceive 
why money should have been referred to. Pol- 
itics and medicine are sufficiently disagreeable 
to quarrel upon. You can both of you go on 
quarreling with all the world and with each oth- 
er on those two topics.” 

Rosamond looked mildly neutral as she said 
this, rising to ring the bell, and then crossing to 
her work-table. 

** Poor Rosy !” said Lydgate, putting out his 
hand to her as she was passing him. ‘‘ Dispu- 
tation is not amusing to cherubs. Have some 
music. Ask Ladislaw to sing with you.” 

When Will was gone Rosamond said to her 
husband, ‘* What put you out of temper this 
evening, Tertius?” 

**Me? It was Ladislaw who was out of tem- 
per. He is like a bit of tinder.” 

‘‘But I mean before that. Something had 
vexed you before you came in ; you looked cross. 
And that made you begin to dispute with Mr. 
Ladislaw. You hurt me very much when you 
look so, ‘Tertius.” 

“Dol? Then I am a brute,” said Lydgate, 
caressing her penitently. 

** What vexed you?” 

“* Oh, out-door things—business.” 

It was really a letter insisting on the payment 
of a bill for furniture. But Rosamond was ex- 


pecting to have a baby, and Lydgate wished to 
save her from any perturbation. 











CHAPTER XLVII. 
“ Was never true love.Joved in vain, 
For truest love is highest gain. 
No art can make it: it must spring 
Where elements are fostering. 
So in heaven's spot and hour 
Springs the little native flower, 
Downward root and upward eye, 
Shapen by the earth and sky.” 

Ir happened to be on a Saturday evening that 
Will Ladislaw had that little discussion with 
Lydgate. Its effect when he went to his own 
rooms was to make him sit up half the night, 
thinking over again, under a new irritation, all 
that he had before thought of his having settled 
in Middlemarch and harnessed himself with Mr. 
Brooke. Hesitations before he had taken the 
step had since turned into susceptibility to every 
hint that he would have been wiser not to take 
it; and hence came his heat toward Lydgate— 
a heat which still kept him restless. Was he 
not making a fool of himself? and at a time 
when he was more than ever conscious of being 
something better than a fool? And for what 
end ? 

Well, for no definite end. True, he had 
dreamy visions of possibilities: there is no hu- 
man being who having both passions and thoughts 
does not think in consequence of his passions— 
does not find images rising in his mind which 
soothe the passion with hope or sting it with 
dread. But this, which happens to us all, hap- 
pens to some with a wide difference; and Will 
was not one of those whose wit ‘‘ keeps the road- 
way.” He had his by-paths where there were 
little joys of his own choosing, such as gentle- 
men cantering on the high-road might have 
thought rather idiotic. The way in which he 
made a sort of happiness for himself out of his 
feeling for Dorothea was an example of this. It 
may seem strange, but it is the fact, that the 
ordinary vulgar vision of which Mr. Casaubon 
suspected him—-namely, that Dorothea might 
become a widow, and that the interest he had 
established in her mind might turn into accept- 
ance of him as a husband—had no tempting, 
arresting power over him ; he did not live in the 
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ing out to a pretty country church on a spring 
morning. And Dorothea will be glad.” 

**Tt will be clear to Mr. Casaubon that you 
have come either to annoy him or to see Doro- 
thea.” 

“It is not true that I go to annoy him, and 
why should I not go to see Dorothea? Is he to 
have every thing to himself and be always com- 
fortable? Let him smart a little, as other people 
are obliged todo. I have always liked the quaint- 
ness of the church and congregation ; besides, I 
know the Tuckers: I shall go into their pew.” 

Having silenced Objection by force of unrea- 
son, Will walked to Lowick as if he had been on 
the way to Paradise, crossing Halsell Common 
and skirting the wood, where the sunlight fell 
broadly under the budding boughs, bringing out 
the beauties of moss and lichen, and fresh green 
growths piercing the brown. Every thing seem- 
ed to know that it was Sunday, and to approve 
of his going to Lowick Church. Will easily felt 
happy when nothing crossed his humor, and by 
this time the thought of vexing Mr. Casaubon 
had become rather amusing to him, making his 
face break into its merry smile, pleasant to see 
as the breaking of sunshine on the water—though 
the occasion was not exemplary. But most of 
us are apt to settle within ourselves that the man 
who blocks our way is odious, and not to mind 
causing him a little of the disgust which his per- 
sonality excites in ourselves. Will went along 
with a small book under his arm and a hand in 
each side-pocket, never reading, but chanting a 
little, as he made scenes of what would happen 
in church and coming out. He was experiment- 
ing in tunes to suit some words of his own, some- 
times trying a ready-made melody, sometimes 
improvising. The words were not exactly a 
hymn, but they certainly fitted his Sunday ex- 
perience : 

O me, O me, what frugal cheer 


My love doth feed upon! 
A touch, a ray, that is not here, 





scenery of such an event, and follow it out, as | 


we all do with that imagined “ otherwise” which 
is our practical heaven. It was not only that he 
was unwilling to entertain thoughts which could 
be accused of baseness, and was already uneasy 
in the sense that he had to justify himself from 
the charge of ingratitude—the latent conscious- 
ness of many other barriers between himself and 
Dorothea besides the existence of her husband, 
had helped to turn away his imagination from 
speculating on what might befall Mr. Casaubon. 
And there were yet other reasons. Will, we 
know, could not bear the thought of any flaw 
appearing in his crystal: he was at once exas- 
perated and delighted by the calm freedom with 
which Dorothea looked at him and spoke to him, 
and there was something so exquisite in thinking 
of her just as she was, that he could not long for 
a change which must somehow change her. Do 
we not shun the street version of a fine melody ? 
or shrink from the news that the rarity—some 
bit of chiseling or engraving perhaps—which we 
have dwelt on even with exultation in the trouble 
it has cost us to snatch glimpses of it, is really 
not an uncommon thing, and may be obtained 
as an every-day possession? Our good depends 
on the quality and breadth of our emotion ; and 
to Will, a creature who cared little for what are 
called the solid things of life and greatly for its 
subtler influences, to have within him such a 
feeling as he had toward Dorothea, was like the 
inheritance of a fortune. What others might 
have called the fatility of his passion made an 
additional delight for his imagination: he was 
conscious of a generous movement, and of veri- 
fying in his own experience that higher love-po- 
etry which had charmed his fancy. Dorothea, 
he said to himself, was forever enthroned in his 
soul: no other woman could sit higher than her 
footstool; and if he could have written out in 
immortal syllables the effect she wrought within 
him, he might have boasted, after the example 
of old Drayton, that— 
“Queens hereafter might be glad to live 
Upon the alms of her superfluous praise.” 


But this result was questionable. And what else 
could he do for Dorothea? What was his de- 
votion worth to her? It was impossible to tell. 
He would not go out of her reach. He saw no 
creature among her friends to whom he could 
believe that she spoke with the same simple con- 
fidence as to him. She had once said that she 
would like him to stay; and stay he would, what- 
ever fire-breathing dragons might hiss around 
her. 

This had always been the conclusion of Will's 
hesitations. But he was not without contradic- 
toriness and rebellion even toward his own re- 
solve. He had often got irritated, as he was on 


A shadow t is gone: 


A dream of breath that might be near, 
An inly-echoed tone, 

The thought that one may think me dear, 
The place where one was known, 


The tremor of a banished fear, 
An ill that was not done— 
O me, O me, what frugal cheer 

My love doth feed upon! 

Sometimes, when he took off his hat, shaking 
his head backward, and showing his delicate 
throat as he sang, he looked like an incarnation 
of the spring whose spirit filled the air—a bright 
creature, abundant in uncertain promises. 

The bells were still ringing when he got to 
Lowick, and he went into the curate’s pew before 
any one else arrived there. But he was still left 
alone in it when the congregation had assembled. 
The curate’s pew was opposite the rector’s at the 
r entrance of the small chancel, and Will had time 
to fear that Dorothea might not come, while he 
looked round at the group of rural faces which 
made the congregation from year to year within 
the whitewashed walls and dark old pews, hardly 
with more change than we see in the boughs of 
a tree which breaks here and there with age, but 
yet has young shoots. Mr. Rigg’s frog-face was 
something alien and unaccountable, but notwith- 
standing this shock to the order of things, there 
were still the Waules and the rural stock of the 
Powderells in their pews side by side; brother 
Samuel's cheek had the same purple round as 
ever, and the three generations of decent cot- 
tagers came as of old with a sense of duty to 
théir betters generally—the smaller children re- 
garding Mr. Casaubon, who wore the black gown 
and mounted to the highest box, as probably the 
chief of all betters, and the one most awful if of- 
fended. Even in 1831 Lowick was at peace, not 
more agitated by Reform than by the solemn tenor 
of the Sunday sermon. The congregation had 
been used to seeing Will at church in former 
days, and no one took much note of him except 
the choir, who expected him to make a figure in 
the singing. 

Dorothea did at last appear on this quaint 
background, walking up the short aisle in her 
| white beaver bonnet and gray cloak—the same 
she had worn in the Vatican. Her face being, 
from her entrance, toward the chancel, even her 
short-sighted eyes soon discerned Will, but there 
was no outward show of her feeling except a 
slight paleness and a grave. bow as she passed 
him. ‘To his own surprise, Will felt suddenly 
uncomfortable, and dared not look at her after 
they had bowed to each other. Two minutes 
later, when Mr. Casaubon came out of the vestry, 
and, entering the pew, seated himself in face of 
Dorothea, Will felt his paralysis more complete. 
He could look nowhere except at the choir in the 
little gallery over the vestry door: Dorothea was 
perhaps pained, and he had made a wretched 
blunder. It was no longer amusing to vex Mr. 





this particular night, by somé outside d tra- 
tion that his public exertions with Mr. Brooke 
as a chief could not seem as heroic as he would 
like them to be, and this was always associated 
with the other ground of irritation—that not- 
withstanding his sacrifice of dignity for Doro- 
thea’s e, he could hardly ever see her. 
Whereupon, not being able to contradict these 
unpleasant facts, he contradicted his own stron- 
gest bias, and said, ‘‘I am a fool.” 

Nevertheless, since the inward debate neces- 
sarily turned on Dorothea, he ended, as.he had 
done before, only by getting a livelier sense of 
what her presence would be to him; and sud- 
denly reflecting that the morrow would be Sun- 
day, he determined to go to Lowick Church and 
see her. He slept upon that idea, but when he 
was dressing in the rational morning light, Objec- 
tion said, 

“That will be a virtual defiance of Mr. Casau- 
bon’s prohibition to visit Lowick, and Dorothea 
will be displeased.” 

** Nonsense!” argued Inclination ; ‘‘it would 


Cc bon, who had the advantage probably of 
watching him and seeing that he dared not turn 
his head. Why had he not imagined this be- 
forehand ?—but he could not expect that he 
should sit in that square pew alone, unrelieved 
by any Tuckers, who had apparently departed 
from Lowick altogether, for a new clergyman 
was in the desk. Still he called himself stupid 
now for not foreseeing that it would be impossible 
for him to look toward Dorothea—nay, that she 
might feel his coming an impertinence. ‘There 
was no delivering himself from his cage, how- 
ever; and Will found his places and looked at 
his book as if he had been a school-mistress, 
feeling that the morning service had never been 
so immeasurably long before, that he was utterly 
ridiculous, out of temper, and miserable. This 
was what a man got by worshiping the sight of 
a woman! The clerk observed with surprise 
that Mr. Ladislaw did not join in the tune of 
** Hanover,” and reflected that he might have a 
cold. 





be too monstrous for him to hinder me from go- | 








and there was no change in Will's situation un- 
til the blessing had been pronounced and every 
one rose. It was the fashion at Lowick for ‘* the 
betters” to go out first. With a sudden deter- 
mination to break the spell that was upon him, 
Will looked straight at Mr. Casaubon. But that 
gentleman's eyes were on the button of the pew 
door, which he opened, allowing Dorothea to 
pass, and following her immediately without 
raising his eyelids. Will's glance hed caught 
Dorothea’s as she turned out of the pew, and 
again she bowed, but this time with a look of 
agitation, as if she were repressing tears. Will 
walked out after them, but they went on toward 
the little gate leading out of the church-yard into 
the shrubbery, never looking round. ~ 

It was impossible for him to follow them, and 
he could only walk back sadly at mid-day along 
the same road which he had trodden hopefully 
inthe morning. The lights were all changed for 
him both without and within. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Goon story is told of Thomas Carlyle. It is anid 
that a lady who lived near him kept Cochin China 
fowl, and the crowing was such a nuisance that the 
philosopher sent in to ongee of it. The lady > 
pealed to wasindignant. “‘ Why,” shesaid, “the tow 8 
only crow four times a day, and how can’ Mr. Carlyle 
be seriously annoyed at that?” ‘The lady forgets,” 
was the characteristic rejoinder, “ the pain I suffer in 
waiting for those four crows.” 

annallinaitiaiintints 
Tar pest Cosmerio—Soap and water. 


———_ - 








Why are ripe potatoes in the ground like thieves 7— 
Because they ought to be taken up. 





The following is related of an +> > who was 
tempted to emigrate to Arizona in the expectation of 
finding innumerable precious stones. His search was 
a failure; but he was informed that in the mountain 
near San Bernardino a brass mine—very rich in ore— 
had been discovered ; so he went in search of it. Very 
soon, however, he left the country in disgust. Ar- 
riving at the hotel at Prescott one night, he was 
asked by the landlord if he would have some teal for 
supper. ‘What's teal?” asked the Englishman. 
ve y, a kind of duck,” replied the landlord. “ Has 
it wings?” inquired the Englishman. “ Certainly,” 
answered the landlord. “Then,” said the English- 
man, “‘I don't want any: any thing that has wings 
and can fly, and won't fly out of this accursed country, 
I don't want to have any thing to do with.” 





A pap Strix or Anirumetio—Division among fam- 
ilies. 





oa (to convict). “‘ Well, my friend, what are you 
or?” 

Prisoner. “‘Me? why, I'm in for getting out, if I 
can.” 





A Paris correspondent has discovered a man whose 
“cheek” is sublime in itsimmensity. This is the story 
which he tells: A gentleman walking with his little 
boy on the banks of the Seine, the child sli over 
the bank into the water, and would ewtalay have 
been drowned but for the courage of a man who was 
fishing, who jum in and savedthe boy. The iather 
thanked him cordially, but asked him if he would add 
to the obligation, as he was already wet throigh, by 
swimming out for his son's cap. 








When a lady fainted at a Wisconsin party a gentle- 
man thought he could resuscitate her by biting her ear. 
He is going about with a poultice on his eye. 





Proressons OF Drawrne—Poultices. 
atlitiniaieatnanes 

“I can’t bear,” said Sydney Smith, “‘to be impris- 
oned in the trne orthodox way in my pulpit, with my 
head just peeping above the desk. I like to look down 
upon my con ation—to fire into them. The com- 
mon people say I am a bould preacher, for I like to 
have my arms free and to thumpthe pulpit. A singu- 
lar contre-temps happened to me once, when, to effect 
this, I had ordered the clerk to pile up some hassocks 
for me to stand on. My text was, ‘Weare perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast 
down, but not destroyed.’ I had scarcely attered these 
words, and was preparing to illustrate them, when I 
did so practically, and in a way I had not at all antici- 
pated. My fabric of hassocks suddenly gave way, 
down I fell, and with difficulty prevented myself 
from being ~;, itated into the arms of my con- 
gregation, who, I must say, behaved very well, and 
recovered their gravity sooner than I could have ex- 
pected.” 

-_ 


“What's the use,” asked an idle fellow, “ of a man's 
working himself to death to get a living ?” 
ediiiemmaauneatie 
Passixe Tur Time—Going by a clock. 
—_-_-——_—— 
What ancient implement of war does a petulant 
lover most resemble 7—A cross-bow. 

















“What have you to remark, madam, about my sing- 
ing?” ‘“ Nothing, Sir; it is not remarkable.” 
dn aabict + th 


Writing a letter in a coffee-house, Dr. Garth found 
himself overlooked by a curious Irishman, who was 
impudently reading every word of the epietie, Garth 
took no notice of the impertinence until he had fin- 
ished and signed the body of the letter, when he added 
_ of unquestionable } bility : “T would 
write you more by this post, but there’s a d——d tall 
impudent Irishman looking over my shoulder all the 
time.” ‘‘ What do = mean, Sir?” roared the Irish- 
man, in a fury; “‘do you think I looked over your 
letter?” “Sir,” replied the physician, “I never once 
opened my lips to you.” “Ay, but you have put it 
down, for all that.” “ "Tis impossible, Sir, that you 
should know that, for you have never once looked 
over my letter.” 

encictmmatiibinian 

A Jewett or an Unote—Carb-uncle. 

qumiatnneiliiiesnndiee 


The table of interest is the dinner-table. 








A street lecturer on electricity was taken aback by 
a great phenomenon. The other day a stolid-lookin 
individual the handles of the machine wit 
the determination to have, as he expressed it, his “ ful] 
five cents’ worth,” but somehow or other the electric. 
ity had no effect upon him. The professor kept on 

jling up the agony, but with no effect. “ Don't you 
Feel ft yet?” said he, when nearly the full power had 


been put on. “No, I don't feel nothing,” was the 
= response. Another turn. “Now don’t you 
eel it?” “No,” was still the reply. The professor 


looked bewildered. He had put on all the power the 
machine was capable of, and with no result. Snch a 
thing had never happened before. What was to be 
done? He had stood at the corner of that street for 
two years, and his credit was at stake. At last his 
countenance brightened. A happy thought! “ Let's 
look at your feet,” said he. The patient complied by 
holding up one foot. “ Ah, I thonght so!” said the 
professor, triumphantly. “ You might stand there till 
you are blue in the face, and not fee] nothing. Leath- 
er’s a non-conductor, don't you know; but yon've got 
such a great hole in your shoe that as fast as the elec- 
tricity comes in at your hands it goes out at your fect! 


Mr. Casaubon did not preach that morning, | You go and get your shoes mended, and come again.” 





BADEN-BADEN. 

Ow the 31st of next December the leases of 
the great gambling establishments at Baden- 
Baden, Homburg, Ems, and Wiesbaden will ex- 
pire, and as the German authorities have refused 
to renew them, the proprietors will have to find 
some other resorts for the practice of their nefa- 
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houses, yet they can never have the fascination 
of the magnificent and legalized establishments 
which for so many years have been a disgrace to 
Germany. ‘The gambling establishment at Ba- 
den-Baden is the richest and most attractive of 
all these resorts. The building includes an im- 
mense assembly-room, containing a table on 
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man watering-places, the attractions at Baden 
are so great that her prosperity as a resort for 
invalils is not likely to be diminished by the abo- 
lition of public gambling. When play is put a 
stop to at Homburg and Ems, possibly few will 
resort to these places unless absolutely ordered 
there by their doctors, and even Wiesbaden can 


which the game of roulette is played. Adjoin- | not compare for romantic beauty with the neigh- 
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rious occupation. Both the French and Russian 
governments having declined to grant them li- 
censes, they are at-their wit's end, and know not 
which way to turn, The closing up of these 
gilded palaces of sin will be a great step of re- 
form. Thousands of young men are ruined at 
the green tables every year, and although every 
large city in Europe has its private gambling- 


ing this is a smaller room, where rouge et noir 
is played; then a splendid restaurant, where 
dinners may be had 4 /a carte. At the other 
end of the building is a theatre, and a most mag- 
nificently furnished suit of apartments for as- 
sembly and ball purposes. Next year will see 
their splendid building deserted and forlorn. 
But whatever may be the case with other Ger- 
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| borhood of Baden, which, nestling as it does at 


the foot of the Black Forest, with its glorious 
old castle embowered in dark pines, its clear and 
sparkling little river Oos, and its Lichtenthal Ave- 
nue, all gay with flowers and blossoms, seems one 
of the most delightful spots in Europe. Long, 
therefore, may young and old, healthy and ail- 
ing, assemble in its Trinkhalle, and make wry 
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faces over its goblets of healing but rather un 
pleasantly flavored waters. ‘The mineral springs 
of this locality were well known to and apprecia- 
ted by the Romans, who planted a colony there, 
and gave it the name of ‘‘ Civitas Aurelia Aquen- 
"The springs, thirteen in number, burst out 
of the rocks at the foot of the castle terrace. 
Their temperature is not affected by the seasons. 
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TAKING THE WATERS AT BADEN-BADEN. 
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The water is perfectly clear, has a faint animal 
smell, and a saltish taste, somewhat like weak 
broth. A handsome building, in form of a tem- 
ple, is erected over the principal spring, besides 
which the water is conveyed by pipes to the dif- 
ferent hotels. 

Directly above the town is the new Schloss, 
or palace of the grand duke, in which his ances- 
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tors have lived for the last 400 years—a fact that 
would rather relieve it from the title of new were 
it not that the old Schloss is immediately above 
the new, where the ancient dukes resided previ- 
ous to the fifteenth century. ‘The building is re- 
markable for the curious vaults and mysterious 
dungeons that are now exhibited to the curious 
by the castellan. 
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ample trowsers, sits with his back to the win- | 


dows in the middle of the arbitrators, who are 
all seated in the emicircle to the right. Be- 
hind them are the Conseil d’Etat of Geneva, 
clad in deep official black, and opposite are the 
wives and friends of the court. In the centre 
of the room, around a large baize-covered table, 
are seated the counsel. Sir Rounpett Pacm- 











SIR ALEXANDER COCKBURN. 


—————— 
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COUNT SCLOPIS, 


M. STAMPFLI. 


F. ADAMS, 


MR, C, 





GENEVA—THE FINAL AWARD. 


Tue court where the arbitrators. met is a 
large, red, thoroughly municipal room. Desks 
extend in a semicircle to the right and left of 
the doorway, with a raised desk in the centre. 
Count Scrorts, a large, stout man, with head 
thrown back and hands in the pockets of his 


ER looks a quiet, shrewd lawyer, with ® fies 
eminently religious and moral. Mr. MontaGue 
Bernarp is silentand thoughtful. Mr. Evarts, 
with an ideally intellectual and thoroughly 
American face, looks happy; he has achieved a 
successful piece of work. ‘Then comes General 
CusHIne, a man full of ability and knowledge, 
yet who esteems a good dinner and a joke; then 
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| shouldered, light-ey 


Mr. Bancrort Davis, a tall, handsome, broad- 
, gray-bearded man ; then 
Mr. Apams, with a placid, florid, Anglo-Amer- 
ican face. Stemprci is like Bismanck become 
Swiss burgher—a quiet, attentive, strong face ; 
Baron IravuBa, a small, shrewd man; then Sir 
A. Cockstrn and Lord Texterpen. ‘The 


former, it will be remembered, refused to concur | 


pated. Indeed, the decision of the arbitrators 
can not fail to inure, at some time, to the benefit 
of every maritime nation in the world. 

The president now rises and tells of the la- 
bors of the court, and then M. lavrort, the sec- 
retary, reads the award in English. The presi- 
dent next delivers to Mr. Davis and Lord Ten- 
TERDEN a copy of the award for their respective 








BARON DO ITAJUBA. 


LORD TENTERDEN, 


M. FAVROT. 


NEVA COURT OF ARBITRATION. 
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MR. BERNARD. 
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SIR ROUNDELL PALMER, 








d has strongly 
expresséd os diseer return home. 
Public opifiien im England, however, as was 
pointed out in this paper lasgaseek, is gradually 
settling down to the conviction that the result 
reached at Geneva, although chiefly favorable to 
the United States, was also less unfavorable to 
the former country than might have been antici- 


governments, and then, after a kindly farewell 
speech, from beneath the windows the cannon 
thunder forth that the arbitration work is done, 
Correspondents rush from the rooms to the tele- 
graph offices, and arbitrators and counsel, agents 
and secretaries, mingle together, and exchange 
photographs and autographs like any bevy of 
girls at the breaking up of school. 
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Ow the 3lst of next December the leases of 
the great gambling establishments at Baden- 
Baden, Homburg, Ems, and Wiesbaden will ex- 
pire, and as the German authorities have refused 
to renew them, the proprietors will have to find 
some other resorts for the practice of their nefa- 

















rious occupation. Both the French and Russian 
governments having declined to grant them li- 
censes, they are at their wit's end, and know not 
which way to turn,. The closing up of these 
gilded palaces of sin will be a great step of re- 
form. ‘Thousands of young men are ruined at 
the green tables every year, and although every 
large city in Europe has its private gambling- 
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houses, yet they can never have the fascination 
of the magnificent and legalized establishments 
which for so many years have been a disgrace to 
Germany. ‘The gambling establishment at Ba- 
den-Baden is the richest and most attractive of 
all these resorts. The building includes an im- 
mense assembly-room, containing a tak 

which the game of roulette is played. A 
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man watering-places, the attractions at Baden 
are so great that her prosperity as a resort for 
invali.ls is not likely to be diminished by the abo- 
lition of public gambling. When play is put a 
stop to at Homburg and Ems, possibly few will | 
resort to these places unless absolutely ordered | 
there by their doctors, and even Wiesbaden can | 
not compare for romantic beauty with the neigh- | 
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aces over its goblets of healing but rather un 
pleasantly flavored waters. The mineral springs 
of this locality were well known to and apprecia- 
ted by the Romans, who planted a colony there, 
and gave it the name of ‘ Civitas Aurelia Aquen- 
sis.” The springs, thirteen in number, burst out 
of the rocks at the foot of the castle terrace. 
Their temperature is not affected by the seasons. 
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ing this is a smaller room, where rouge et noir 
is played; then a splendid restaurant, where 
dinners may be had a /a carte. At the other 
end of the building is a theatre, and a most mag- 
nificently furnished suit of apartments for as- 
sembly and ball purposes. 
their splendid building deserted and forlorn. 
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borhood of Baden, which, neStling as it does at 
the foot of the Black Forest, with its glorious 
old castle embowered in dark pines, its clear and 
sparkling little river Oos, and its Lichtenthal Ave- 
nue, all gay with flowers and blossoms, seems one 
of the most delightful spots in Europe. Long, 
therefore, may young and old, healthy and ail- 
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The water is perfectly clear, has a faint animal 
smell, and a saltish taste, somewhat like weak 
broth. A handsome building, in form of a tem- 
ple, is erected over the principal spring, besides 
which the water is conveyed by pipes to the dif- 
ferent hotels. 

Directly above the town is the new Schloss, 
or palace of the grand duke, in which his ances- 
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tors have lived for the last 400 years—a fact that 
would rather relieve it from the title of new were 
it not that the old Schloss is immediately above 
the new, where the ancient dukes resided previ- 
ous to the fifteenth century. ‘The building is re- 
markable for the curious vaults and mysterious 
dungeons that are now exhibited to the curious 
by the castellan. 
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GENEVA—THE FINAL AWARD. 


Tue court where the arbitrators met is a 
large, red, thoroughly municipal room. Desks 
extend in a semicircle to the right and left of 
the doorway, with a raised desk in the centre. 
Count Scropis, a large, stout man, with head 
thrown back and hands in the pockets of his 


ample trowsers, sits with his back to the win- 
dows in the middle of the arbitrators, who are 
all seated in the Semicircle to the right. Be- 
hind them are the Conseil d’Etat of Geneva, 
clad in deep official black, and opposite are the 
wives and friends of the court. In the centre 
of the room, around a large baize-covered table, 
| are seated the counsel, Sir Rounpevy Pavtm- 
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Mr. BaNcrort Davis, a tall, handsome, broad- 
shouldered, light-eyed, gray-bearded man ; then 
Mr. Avams, with a placid, florid, Anglo-Amer- 
ican face. SteMpF ct is like Bismarck become 
Swiss burgher—a quiet, attentive, strong face ; 
Baron IrasuBa, a small, shrewd man; then Sit 
A. Cocksurn and Lord Tenterpen. ‘The 
former, it will be remembered, refused to concur 


pated. Indeed, the decision of the arbitrators 
can not fail to inure, at some time, to the benefit 
of every maritime nation in the world 

The president now rises and tells of the la- 
bors of the court, and then M. Favror, the sec- 
retary, reads the award in English. ‘The presi- 
dent next delivers to Mr. Davis and Lord Tren- 
TERDEN a copy of the award for their respective 
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ER looks a quiet, shrewd lawyer, with a face 
eminently religious and moral. Mr. MontaGue 
BeRnNarRb is silentand thoughtful. Mr. Evarts, 
with an ideally intellectual and thoroughly 
American face, looks happy; he has achieved a 
successful piece of work. ‘Then comes General 
CusHinc, a man full of ability and knowledge, 
yet who esteems a good dinner and a joke; then 


in the decision of the court, and has strongly 
expressed his dissent since his return home. 
Public opinion in England, however, as was 
pointed out in this paper last week, is gradually 
settling down to the conviction that the result 
reached at Geneva, although chiefly favorable to 
the United States, was also less unfavorable to 
the former country than might have been antici- 


governments, and then, after a kindly farewell 
speech, from beneath the windows the cannon 
thunder forth that the arbitration work is done. 
Correspondents rush from the rooms to the tele- 
graph offices, and arbitrators and counsel, agents 
and secretaries, mingle together, and exchange 
photographs and autographs like any bevy of 
girls at the breaking up of school. 
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M. THIERS’S MARINE VILLA. 


Tue fashionable Frénch watering-place of 
Trouville, near Havre, owes its present repute 
and prosperity to the late Duc de Morny; but 
it has been curiously associated with the sudden 
fall of the reigning dynasties from 1848 to 1870. 
It was here that King Louis Philippe and Queen 
Marie Amélie waited twelve days after the Feb- 
ruary revolution, disguised as poor w orking-class 
people, before they could embark in a small fish- 
ing vessel for E ngland, to land at Newhaven. It 
was here also that the Empress Eugénie, in her 
turn, having fled from Paris, twenty-two years 
after the king and queen of the Orleans family, 
remained concealed in the house of an American 
till she could be safely brought across to Hast- 
ings in an English gentleman’ 8 yacht. The 
Chalet Cordier, in which M. Thiers is now re- 
siding, stands high above the shore and village, 

among the woeds, half-way up the hill of Hen- 

. nequeville, near the road to Honfleur. It is a 
building of light and fanciful structure, in which 
red brick is combined with carved and ‘varnished 

wood, the exterior design partaking of the mix- 

ed characters of a fifteenth century manor-house, 

an Italian palazzo, and a Swiss chalet. The 
house and grounds command a noble prospect, 
* which includes the English Channel, the Bay of 

Havre, the hill-sides of Ingouville, La Héve, the 

verdure and winding river of the vale of Touques, 

and between the mountains the sites of Cobourg, 

Dives, and the shore near Caen. ‘The interior 

of the Chalet Cordier, luxuriously but tastefully 

decorated in the style of the Renaissance, is rich 
in pictures and in a collection of objects of art. 

Especially to be noticed are a Florentine cabinet 

of the sixteenth century in the entrance hall, and 

in the library modern vases and ancient bronzes, 

together with relics of the Roman era from Li- 

sieux. There are Byzantine crosses, works of 

art by Fragonard, Chardin, Ribera, a Magdalene 
by Benedetto, and ancient Gothic paneling em- 
blazoned with the arms of the Norman barons 
who followed Robert Shorthose to the Crusades. 

In the fine Englishi garden which surrounds the 

chalet grows the fine plant Vicia Bithynica, dis- 

covered in 1850 by M. Durand-Duquesney. It 

may be added that, by a singular coincidence, M. 

Crémieux, the predecessor of M. Thiers in the 

first place of the republic, usually passes the 

summer in a house belonging to him at the foot 
of the hill on which M. Thiers resides. 

Tur Queen or atu Sewrxa-Maonrnes.—In speaking 
of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that we think the 
invention of thia machine marks one of the most im- 
portant eras in the history of this country; and when 
we consider the influence it has upon the Social well- 
being of the masses, it ie difficult to conceive of an in- 
vention of moreimportance. It has a beautiful, noise- 
less movement; it makes the genuine “‘ Lock-Stitch,” 
alike on both sides, and does to perfection all kinds of 
plain and fine sewing; it needs no commendation ; its 
rapid sales, the increasing demand, and the many flat- 
tering testimonials from those who have used it, is 
sufficient proof of its merits. The want of a sewing- 
machine is deeply felt in every household, and as the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine, on account of its extreme 
simplicity and less cost of manufacture, is soldat a 
much lower price than all other first-class machines, it 
is meeting with the extensive patronage that it so just- 
ly deserves. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, 
and in all other cities in the U.S. The company want 
ayents in country towns.—(Com.] 





Facts ror tHE Lapirs.—Mary J. CLock, 
New York, has used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock- 
Stitch Machine fifteen years, averaging for the 
last five years more than $500, making boys’ 
suits and general sewing. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. } 
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OHN S. BENDER, ATTORNEY AT “4 
and NOTARY PUBLIC, Plymouth, Indiana. 

pecial attention given to the Collection ‘of Claims, be. 

tlement of Estates, and Foreclosure of Mortgages. 


A= DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it | it is relia reliable. 











An ‘Agent i in every y Cour ity and 


Town to make $100 to per 
month selling that standard 
and mn mpey scription book, 


Wa. Cotten Bryant's «Libr. rary of Poetry and Song” 

—6500 volumes in one. A book for the ~g + heart. 
A prime favorite with Agents and People. 800 pages, 
elegantly printed and bound, with choice full-page en- 
gravings by the best artists. Liberal terms! Addrese 
J.B. FORD & CO., Pub’s, 27 Park Place,N.Y.; 11 Brom- 
Neid St., Boston; or 75 West Washington St. , Chicago. 


SARATOGA 


ores Spring Water, 


Strongest, purest, and best natural 
aperient in the world. Cures all dis- 
a cases of ei Cures all Kidney 

difficulties. wonderful tonic. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
For orders or directions for use, address 


‘GEYSER SPRING,’ Saratoga, 
Or 90 Chambers St., N.Y. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachusetts ane at NO. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New ¥ort 

ir as “NOT ECONOMY 
to buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 
CABLE SCREW WIRE 


FOR ECONOMY. 




















HROUGH the length and breadth of the land the 
celebrated SILVER 

sold by the million, 

as long as witheut 

Dealers. 


-~TIPPED Boots and Shoes are 
‘or parents know they last twice 
ips. Try them. For sale by all 








FASHIONS FOR WINTER, 


is novelties. semen 
pted t 
oanyme 5 
Price of wi 
ie ‘ of pattern, with ¢loth 


it is well ada) 


one of our veo Pari 
fancy 
The back 


juable features. Without loo; 
or looped ( 
may 
t Polomaises i 
ly tris 
ite 
of twenty-four-inch 
Bee G. D_ 


sae 


model, ONE DO) 


Take si, 





“1170-GODIVA. This Polonaise is 
Daag , 
ital Come 


Takes ad 
ards doutle= feld 
oth. Pattern, with 

oth model, 00 oun ts. 





861 oO 
Tho mest attractive and 


emt ere ia high 
favor. Takes throe yards thirty-inch 
Pattern, with cloth model, fl 


U cents. 


The een at are takefi from the BEST Fashion 
N THE W WORLD ! It isthe New York 
City Lad Latin A OE HORI TT Y in all matters of 


eis mame contana a large fashion plate t1 b te in 


STORIES, HINTS, Criticisms, Foreign 


Smiths, olllastrated, Pattern, Bazaar, 
GRAND PREMIUM. preston all 


LAR Re Two 
PS with your name and -B 

DETTE SMITH, 914 Groadwa 
you will be made a yearly subscriber to SMELT HOS iL 
LUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
AND thepatternswih CLOTH MODELS, 
complete, of the "THI FR EEE above engravings will be mailed 


toyu, FREER, AS PREMIUM 
ither of the above patterns sent by mail on receipt ofits marked 


price. 

A. CATALOGUE 
of Winter Styles, selected from the Bazaar. Worth more than 
any Fashion Magazine toshow whatis sow worn. Mailed toany 
Address on receiptof Two Stamps. 


Wegivea CLOTH MODEL with each , which SHOWS 
every pleat, gathe~, loop,cte., how to put the garment to- 
ether by Lewes Eioth Mode and! how it will look when ome. By 


oth M peony person who can sew can FINISH 
we most steals t as easily as the plainest- ‘The y are 
Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


JEAN INGELOW, 


OFF THE SKELLIGS, the first novel from the pen 
of Jean InGeELow, the popular author of “‘ The Songs 
of Seven,” will be ready very shortly. One thick vol- 
ume of 670 pages. Price $1 75. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


OIL PAINTINGS. Sey W, LEVIN, 


0 Dekalb ‘Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
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INDELIBLE. 








Visitors to Chicago 


should not fail to call 


Gunther’s Co afocttonery 


for a box of his famous candies, 
for “‘ those loved ones at home.” 


 SeiF LOADING J MEMO comPritsseD ain) 





AIR PISTOLS 
GEARED |.2 5 CERES 


20 Pieces of Musio for One Dollar. 





Why buy ‘. h-priced Music when you can select 
from our ogue of over 600 ae 20 pieces of 
Sheet Music —— on splendi 
the Piano, will be aN. W.} n receipt of o logui 
free. Address BENJ. Publisher, 

439 Third yn New York. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers 8t., New York. 








The Beautiful NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS, 


SS 


SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


The ONLY BED made 


eae ese 





"SHRANHALOVA 
“ANVX ZI0OS 


HARD or EASY at Will. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., Hartford, Conn., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


For sale by WILCOX & CO., 59 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; 
EMMONS & CAMPFIELD, 215 North Sixth St., St. Louis, and by 
ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


phia; THOS. H. HANSON, Baltimore; 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS of DITSON & C0.’S 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


This fine book of 250 large pages, well filled with the 
shoicest Strauss dance-music, has had an unprecedent- 
ed sale, which we are perfectly willing shall continue! 
It contains among its gems, 


ARTIST'S LIFE, MORGENBLATTER, 
BLUE DANUBE, BONBONS, 
MANHATTAN, WINE, WOMEN, SONG, 
MARRIAGE BELLS, AQUARELLEN, 
1001 NIGHTS, 
and many other equally popular Waltzes ; 
PIZZICATO, NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCH, 
and other favorite Polkas, with numbers of 
GALOPS, MAZURKAS, QUADRILLES, DANCES, &c. 


Our printers can hardly keep pace with the demand, 
so order early. And if you do not play, keep it for an 
acceptable present to a musical friend. 


Price, in Cloth, $3 00; in Boards, $2 50. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Please state that you saw this in Harper's Weekly. 
MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


mi a ye used and recommended 
V “= e most eminent ph sicians. U 
R 





id by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


RIFLE 
[ee [ 
B LU eer 


and a profitable acquisition to ti 4. and Pic- 
nic parties. Give it atrial. Every one warranted and 
sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 
plete for $5. Address orders to Sole Agents, 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor ex- 
plode. Are ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
ed to all household uses; also, to stores, 
factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 


Manufactured exclusively by 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


ALDEN’S PIJRE conceNTRATED 


RUIT Elly 


‘heclutely Pare Pure 
SUGAR OR BOILING. 


and Natural. 
MADE WITHOUT GELATIN, 

MANHATTAN PRESERVING CO., 
207 Duane St., New York. 


BILLIARD TABLES, 
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uires no pump- 
my oots darts accu- 
rately, don’t get out of 


























Dollars. Black Walnut. Comple 
with ose Balls. Send stamp for Iustrated List. 
- ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 9 Liberty St., N. Y. 


_ PATENT METALLIC SHIELDS 
thousands: 


From Twen 





forsmall. G@ nt, 
120 Wall St., New Yok” 


Sent by mail or express, 


IVERVIEW Military Seateme, , Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 











Pee combined. 
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MARINE” TO TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and — sain day and night 
double perspective glasses; will 
show sone a. at ciate the 
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AMOS HILLBORN, 44 North Tenth St., Philadel- 


THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIFT CONCERT. 


$500,000 IN BANK TO PAY ALL GIFTS. 


A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


At the Second Grand G Gift Concert, authorized by 
special act of the Legislature, in aid of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to December 7, and which positively and 
=a nivocally occurs in Louisville, Ky., SATU R- 

«December 7, 1872, without further delay 
= “aa account whatever, the following Cash Gifts 
are for distribution by lot among the ticket-holders: 





One Grand Gift, Cash, - - 100,000 
One Grand Gift, Cash,- - - 50,000 
1 Cash Gift, - - $25,000; 4 Cash Gifts, $2000 each 
1Cash Gift, - - 20,000 15 Cash Gifts, 1000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 15,000 |} 20 Cash Gifts, 900 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 10,000! 21 Cash Gifts, S00 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 25 Cash Gifts, Teach 
1Cash Gift, - - S000! 85 Cash Gifts, 60 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 7000} 45 Cash Gifts, 500 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 6000) 50 Cash Gifts, 400each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 5000; 60 Cash Gifts, 300 each 
1Cash Gift, - - 4000) 100 Cash Gifts, 200each 
1 Cash Gift, 3000 | 612 Cash Gifts, 100 each 


Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 
The money to pay all these gifts is now upon de- 
posit, and set apart for that purpose, in the Farmers 
and Drovers’ Bank, as will be seen by the following 
certificate of the Cashier : 
Farmens anp Drovers’ Ban, } 
Louisvitte, Ky., Sept. 26, 1$72. 

This is to certify that there is now on deposit in this 
bank over half a million dollars to the credit of the 
Gift Concert fund, $500,000 of which is held by this 
bank as Treasurer of the Public Library of Kentucky 
to pay off all - to be awarded at the drawin 

R. 8S. VEECH, Cas 
RICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2 50; 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $255; 56 for $500; 1 
for $1000; 285 for $2500; 575 for $5000. No discount 
on less than $100 worth of tickets at a time. 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally take 
place December 7. Agenis are peremptorily required 
to close sales and make returns November 25, in or- 
der to = ample time for the final arrangements. 
Orders for — or applications for circulars should 
be addressed 

Go “THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library of Kentuck 

Louisville, Y . 

New York Office, 609 Broadway, in charge 

of Major Thos. H. Hays. 


NAST’S 


Illustrated Almanac 
for 1873. 


With 80 Characteristic Illustrations 
By THOMAS NAST. 

Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five for $1 00. 

Postisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw York. 


wa gag Bey ngs tee orp to any part of the 
nied States, o on a receipt of the price, — 


‘ier. 





Trays Tawye 
HUNTS FI FISHING F TRappnOe 


MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Large and Choice Stock Foreign and Vomestic 
Woods, in 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and menufactared b 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre St., N.Y. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
gar” Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


CUNDURANGO. 


Bliss, Keene, & 
cove Fiuid Extract 
cures Cancer, Scrofula, 
Syphilis, Rheumatism, Ul- 
cere, Skin Diseases, and all 
Blood Diseases, 

The best-known 
flood Purifier. Sold 
by all druggists. Price, $8 
per bottle. 

Orrice, No. 60 Cedar St., 
New Yor 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2 
We answer—It costs less thau $3! 
to make an Piane sold 
through i 7 of whom make 
100 per t. We have 
no Agents, & Rup direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 

Years. Send For Inustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


” U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 








































Novemser 2 2, 1872.] 


HARPER'S 'S WEEKLY. 











NOVELLO’S | 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Prior One Dota; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


Frei, Le Nozze vi Fiearo, 
Fra Diavoro, RiGoLetto, 

Dow Giovanni, SomNaMBULa, 
Noga, Dex Freiscuvrz, 
Luota vt Lammermoor, | TANNHAUSER, 


| MASANIELLO, $1 50, 


I Pverran1, 
LouENGEEN. 


Luvorezia Borgia, 
It Trovatorg, 
OxsrRon, 

It Baxgurerz, 


“* We, the undersigned, have used Mesers. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 


correct and reliable. 
(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers, Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 








NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 che rananom New York. © 





THE BUCKMAN M’F'G CO., 634 Broadway, N. Y., 
will farnish by ress a 
PERFECT-RUNNING TOY STEAM- a 
pes S inches long, 63 wide. mw 1, plain, $5 00; No.1 

00. 


» $750. No. 2, plain 80; No. 2, orn., #10 
“ie _ a Steam Whistle for all x oh ate 15c. 
America Engine, $1 50; No. 1, $2 25. 


The Young 
Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 50. 
Liberal Discount to the Trad2. 


Harper er & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


Z. 

SWINTON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Progressive 
Grammar of the English Tongue, based on the Re- 
sults of Modern Phi — By Prof. Wu. Swinton, 
A.M. 12mo, 220 pages, Half Roan, 75 cents. 


2. 


J. Barnard. 8vo, 


and 61 [llnstrations b: 
ing Vol. IV. of Harper's 


$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

HovuseHoip Dickens. 
Also Ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 

Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Ilus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 

cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
3. 

A GIRI’'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
egg Author of ** Carry’s Confession," ‘* Mat- 
a Stray,” “No Man's Friend,” « Christie's 
Faith " « Poor ——— &. 8yo, Paper, 50 cts. 


NORDHOFF’'S CA pwenmis. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 


$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


NAST'S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


6. 

SONG LIFE. Mlustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. By 
Purir Puiviirs. Llustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. 


% 
THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
THONY bn org, Author of “The Golden Lion of 
.”" “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
soe, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


8. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Gran 
8vo, 


9. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

10. 

HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. 
LakD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

11. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gan. 
HaMILton, Author of *“* Woman's Worth and Wortb- 

16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


By Euiza F. Pot- 








‘OP¥lL, ON} 03 juOg 


For Sale by Upholsterers. 
SNYIL ONY STIGdoW 





Broadway, 


No Cords or Balances Used, 


Street, 
N. Y. City. 


DON’T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press. Send for a circular, and also a copy of Tur 
Youne America, a newspaper printed on the press. 
Sent free by JOSEPH WATSON, 85 Water St., Boston, 
and 53 Murray St., N. Y. 











If you wish to be cured of the habi 
T. E. CLAR cK, M.D., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains tte reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
















“FREE TO YOU! FREE TO ALL! 
BOOK of NEW RECEIPTS 
intresting 64 pages 30 ietrations: “Mailed tor 


two stamps. BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broad- 
way, New York. Ce Don't fail to send for it. 








pysPepsi a 


‘Thousands are being cured by these infallible Pills. 
Guaranteed in every case. by mail promptly 
answered. Price $1 box. Testimonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 145 Eighth St., N. ¥Y. Send for Circulars. 


tetaatey COUNTRY 
1 5 — and PLANS for 








of moderate cost. 
ORANGE’ UDD 4 2: 
Broadwa: N. ¥. 





itec 
culture, Field Sporta, & the orsé. 


\ K. _PHOENI Boomingjon Wansety, IB. ; 600 
. 2 es Zist yo ouses ; B 











Trees, Buss, 
ursery Stock ; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


12. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Grap- 
stong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


13. 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. Bracx- 
mors, Author of “‘Cradock Nowell, of &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

14. 


MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. 
Essot, Author of ‘‘Adam Bede,” “ Romola,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. I. Ready.) Uni- 
form in appearance with Harper's Library Edition 
of George Eliot's Novels. 


15. 

HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Davi B. Soort, Author of “A 
School History of the United States.” With Maps 
and Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


16. 

OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. Orvrpsant, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford, " “The Perpetual Cu- 
rate," “Laird of Norlaw,” “Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, ‘TS cents. 

17. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


By Groner 





ta” Harrce & Brornuens will send either of the above 
pws by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price. 

sz Harrer’s Catarocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 








ROGERS’ GROUPS - 


STATUARY, 


Inclose fe A we for Eieereed Cata- 
logue and 
peut ‘omnes, 
212 Fitth Ave., N.Y. 


ams KN IT TING - MACHINE. — Makes 








‘retlarean article of knit in a family. 
vores and samples, address LAMB KNITTING- 
MA CO., Chicopee Falls., Mass. 





P.0.B0X 1410, hag ne mange 


Lesding Shat eke Binele < wele ues, yyy Bhot 





Guna, Rifles, $8 
to $75. Revolvers Saup Stamr ror Paics- 
Lise. _army Gus €¢., bought or traded for. 








an Prat a: Ply” Roofing is a perfect success. 
feet In use. Circulars and samples sent 
a MICA ROOFING Co., 73 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
‘anted.—Agents make more mone ot 

i for ws hi atanysthing else. Particulars 
. Stinsox & Co., Fine Art Pub shers, Portland, Maine. 


NEV MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil = Rey- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 





ro, Vt. 





MO particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenorr, Brattle 
A eS at Bom and carriage furnished. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


BAD fspenses paid HB 


AGENTS TS EAE! MN, 








| A WORK DESCRIPTIVE of the CITY OF NEW YORK 





| its marble palaces and dark dens; 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Author | “#0gers; 


Paper, | 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IGHT 


ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


in all its VARIOUS PHASES, 

Its splendors and wretchedness; ite high and low life; 
its attractions and 
ite rings and frauds; its leading men and 
politicians ; its adventurers ; its mysteries and crimes. 
Illustrated with nearly 250 Fine Engravings. 

Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING } CO., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


every where, 

$75 to $250 per month, aie ana te: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV ED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING - MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘ Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
<> from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
tpcommission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

= Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, TU. ; or Be. Louis, Mo. 


GREAT OFFERS TO AGENTS! 


are made by Tue Satcmpay Evenrye Post and Tue 
Lapy’s Fairnp. A beautiful Chromo of the 


CHILD- PROPHET “SAMUEL,” 


worth $5 00, is given with the Paper (subscription 
price $3 60) or with the Magazine (price $2 50). 
Do not fail to examine into this offer, it is 


A GREAT COMBINATION!! 


Address, for particulars, samples, &c., 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
$19 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


=| FROM THE FLAG 
TO THE CROSS. 


The Latest Book out. Extra large Octavo, 500 
pages. Elegantly bound, fully illustrated. Val- 
uable and interesting. Containing matter found 
nowhere else in print; including sketches of 
Beecher, Bishop Simpson, and others. With 
elegant full-page Steel Portraits. Price $2 50. 
AGENTS’ weekly profits immense. Address 
| New World Publishing Co., Phila. 


MPLOYMENT-— $10 to #20 A DAY!- We 

wish to employ GenTLEMEN and Lapirs to solicit | 

orders for the Ce_esrater Improven Buokrye Suvi- | 
TLe Sewine-Macaine. Price $20. Stitch alike on 

both sides. It will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, bind, braid, | 
gather, and ruffle, and sew from Tur Fivest Nansoox 
To Beaver Overocoatmnes anp Leaturr. Extra in- 
ducements to persons acquainted with the business. For 

particulars, address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., | 
Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock 4 Strona’s Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- | 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily plying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further Rota address 

BILL, 
Care Messra. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
money for our PAT. BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER, 
with Silver Case, 2 cta. Cute 24 sizes. Sells at 
sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 
XX GOLD PENS. Samples of all, with Circulars, 

tpaid, for 25 cta. ‘Also, THE LADIES’ Sor. 

OV- 
ELTY CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS | 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss | 
itfif they do not at once write for circulars of the best- | 
sellin, Se Extraordinary inducements 
offe: ess F . M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 
per month guaranteed 


$100 to 25 sure to Agents every 


where, selling our new seven-strand Wurre Pratina | 
Crotues Livgs. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the GrearpW (RE Minis, s, Philadelphia, I Pa. 
N - ASONIC.— Wanted, « on salary or commission, | 
F. A. M., as agents for the New W: ork—splendidly | 
ye and 0 absorbing interest. Send for de- 
scpipti ve catalogue and terma. REDDING & CO., | 
lishers of asonic Works, 544 Broadw ay, N. Y. | 
395 43 A MONTH and expenses to ‘good Canvass- | 
Wed es free. Address | 
DEAN, New "Redford, Mass. | 


— | y made with’ our Stencil 

and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- | 

lars free. Srarrorp M’r’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N.Y. 
SGuNsS WANTED! f for the ‘Nation- 


Book. Best out! Postpaid, $2 00. 
MICHIGAN ul LISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


¢ A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 
and Rubber Stamps. Address U. 8. M’r’e 
Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 
HAREM EXPERIENCES. 
A WOMAN'S LIFE 
IN 
TURKEY, 
Thirty Years in the Harem; or, The Autobiog- 


raphy of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Ki- 
brizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


wae a 
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— 
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AGENTS WANTED. | 





























Written in a graphic and lifelike style.—Brooklyn 
Times. 


Pus.isuip sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ce” Hanree & Brorurns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


| Bazar will be supplied gratia for ever 


| 20 cents 





States, on receipt of $1 50, 








‘Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Geanen ro Fit any Ficune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUFRTUER KEING PRINTEI ON 
RAO SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, £0 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 





under the arms, across the largest part of the shunider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight arcand the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.................No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.. “7% 
MISS'S POL 7 yore SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years 4 
GIRL's PRINC ESSE SUIT girl from 2 to 

eare old) . 





CHI uD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK: 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 


ER EEA PT ee a IN Aa “= @ 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... “* 29 
YOUTH'S NGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

eames © O0 BF WOGED GIy o0csasccc0ccsosccses “ 38 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARS ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
ied cknetepeesesaserns abhbshesbboneece 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER....... 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (| for gi rl from 


5 to 15 years old)........ oe 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING -CAP * @& 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt.. “ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, wi ith Ad- 


justable Court Train and K« ane Skirt... -*@ 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and alking Skirt.. “ 50 
Vol. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC OU E, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for irl from 5 to 15 years old). le 


LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, i ke 


Chemise, and Drawers)..... , ‘ 6 
PLAIN BASQU E, with Apron- -front Over-skirt 

and Be Skirt Se 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT. 11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Agren Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt “2 
M ARGUERIT E DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape........ oan “ 15 





TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over- skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “9 

VEST BASQU E, with Over-skirt aud Kilt- pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). . 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE W RAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pieat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and W alking ae “= @ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old). - “ 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
poses Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

| LOOSE. POLONAISE W AL KING &§ sv iT. aaeae = 2 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, meee Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gow ‘ 


| HIGHL AND SUIT (for boy from 2 to 5 years old) “* 39 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


years old)... * 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian C ‘ape, “Open- -front Over- 
ekirt, and Ful) Trained ®kirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT * 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SEIRT. *“@ 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, “WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT. “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 4 
LOUIS QUINSE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Waiking Skirt.. = @ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALE- 
BNE CIEE kc cccccecccecoseccsoncosoncceses * 46 


The Publishers will send either Pattern n mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ® 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BA 


ZAR. 


Hanren’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Hagrer's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WErKLy, or 

Club of Five 

Scunsontuers at $4 0 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents h year, for the Weexty or Baza 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Sabecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wreexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Namber of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Drat 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss iv 
the sender. 


Terus ror Anvertisine tx Harpes’s Perronteacs. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "g Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


GENTS WANTED— © guarantes ployment for 
‘(aE at $5a day wrens Or more a Fear. st fs al 





B. Stowe, and others. : premiums aways 
} de made reply and easily at work for us, Writeand ~ 
alats free. Worthington, Dustin & Co, Hartford, 














HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 





{ NovemBer 2, 1872. 











“I WANT TO KNOW?” 


is Did Jonah _swallo »w the Whale, or the Whale swallow Jonah? 


Do tell!” 





WINTER 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
NASSAU, N. P., Bahamas. 


Northern Winter can obtain circular containing 
_ J AMES LIDGERWOOD, Agent, 758 Broadway, N. Y. 


Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a 
full information by addressing 





To Investors, 


To those who have funds to invest in large or 
small amounts, or who wish to increase their 
income from means already invested in other 
less profitable securities, we recommend, after 
full investigation, the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
Bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. gold 
interest (equal now to 814 currency), and sold at 
par, they yield an income considerably more 
than one-third greater than U.S. 5-20’s. They 
are Coupon and Registered, the lowest denomi- 
nation being $100, the highest $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the Road 
will be completed and in operation, with a large 
business, the present season. All the Property 
and Rights of the Company, including a most 
yaluable Land Grant, averaging about 23,000 
acres per mile of road, are pledged as security 
for the first-mortgage bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are received 
in exchange at current prices. Descriptive 
pamphlets and maps, showing Route of road, 
Connections, Tributary Country, &c., will be 
furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & C0, 


New York, Philadelphia, & Washington, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROA AD COMPANY. 





ASPH ALTE ¢ ROOFING FELT. 





A cheap, durable, and light permanent Roofing for 
Railroad Depots, Engine Houses, Foundries, &c. Also, 
improved Sheathing Felt and general Roofing Materi- 
als. Descriptive Circular, Samples, and Price- List 


E. 
70 Maiden Lane & 9 Liberty St., N.} ¥. 
z neat to MU 


INVENTORS fics a) 
ACCIDENTS. 


sent free, by 
should 
New York,for Advice and 1 Pamphlet,’ a pages, FREE. 





Insure in the 
TRAVELERS, 
of Hartford. 





RENORT. 


PROPRIETOR. 


LEWIS F, CLEVELAND, 





ALFRED JUBRGENSEN 


WATCHES. 


Anchor. Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1,5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 

Sole Agents for the U.S. 

Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


Gickering>) 


J. 





WARE-ROOMS, 


11 East Fourrgentn §1., New York. 


—— O-—-—— 


41,000 


OF THESE 


Standard Instruments 


NOW IN USE. 





EFSend For Circular. 


SHIRTS. 





J, W. Johnston, 


tTRAND STREET, N 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
&~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
2” Six good ‘ Harris 7 
entlemen residing outside of New York a good | 
fit Teil be guaranteed by sending the following meas- | 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder = arm to Knuckle of small fin- | 
ger; around Chest st, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for row hy Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
&@~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


ncn 
ACY 











THE ons. | for FALL and WINTER is of unparalleled extent and variety, embracing all the 
most im gy Styles and Fabrics of the Seasons in SUITS, OVERCOATS, and Clothing of every de- 


scription for all classes and all ages. 
Busryess Surts, $15 to $30. 


Busryess Suits, $40 to $50. 


Boys’ Overcoars, $5 to $10. 
Boys’ Overcoats, $15 to $25. 


tz Our facilities for Fine Custom Work are unequaled. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ notice. 
romptly filed. FREEMAN & BURR’S System ror Szur- 


RDERS BY MAI 
Measure enables 


COUNTRY 
ORDERS. 


warsnous, | FREEMAN & BURR, | warenoses, 
NEW YORK. 138 & 140 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK. 


Overcoats, 
incom, Dress Surrs, $50 to $70. 
Overcoats, Boys: Surrs, gs to $10. 
$80 10 $50. Boys’ Surrs, 815 to $25 


L 


rties in al 

the certainty of receiving the most 

Rus for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion 
Sheet SENT FREE on application. 


Dress Suits, $20 to $40... 


arts of the Country to order direct from them, with 
ERFECT FIT attainable. 








Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 

SAM’L E. ELMORE, President. 

FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 
and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


&@~ A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


JOHN 8. RICE, Vice-President. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 





Thos: 
who 
once 


quire a pure, safe, inodorous o' i 
THE HOUSEHOLD | aianenee 


Constructed on true scientific principles, 
Magnifies 10,000 times. Price $6 





BUY: TRY 


WICKES? ECLECTIC | for Resoomme Lamps. It meets 


. H. WICKES, 120 Maaiden Lane, New York. 


ever 
after 


TRY:-BUY 


perfectly the wants of those who re- 





PE, 
00. 


Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent to any ad- 


dress, 10 cents each. 


Part ist. Mathematical Instruments. . = pages 
2d. } awn Instruments .......... 107 
“ 3d. I: « a Jidenevoas ee i 
“* 4th. Philosophical Apparatus... = 


JAMES W. QUEEN & 


Co., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 


535 Broadway, New York. 





66 Best in the Market.” 





ASH WORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
S80LD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 














PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


With or without Wagons. Warranted equal to any. 


Circulars = re. 
J.C. HOADLEY & CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 


yECK WITH SEWING MACHINE, #1 
Warranted 2 years by the Co. 26 W. Broadway, 


NY. 








WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., N. Y, 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 











g~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


CARRIAGES 


of the Best Quality, 
NEW & ELEGANT DESIGNS. 


Prices as low as the exclusive 
use of the most carefully selected 
materials and the employment 
of the highest mechanical skill 
will admit. 


Bradley, Pray, & Co,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JOHN R. LAWRENCE & CO, 
558 Broadway, N. Y. 





TET CAPT. 


Of GENEVA, 


Will soon have a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 


No. 23 Union Square, New York. 


E. LOUPPE, Agent. 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 
AND 
BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 


COMBINATION. 
Reliable, simple, convenient. Sample 
sent free for 75c. Traveling Canvassers 


wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
63 Fulton St., New York. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
First Quality only, at Moderate Prices 
Transit, $175; Level, $185; Six-inch Nonius 
Surveyor’s Compass $45. Every Instrument 
ce-Lists sent free. 


guaranteed. 
LUNT & CO., 
P. O. Box 1585. 16 Burling Slip, N XN. Y. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove: Fitting Corset, 


No Corset has ever enjo: 
— a world-wide wade 
ity. 
The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


The BEST TIME for 


The LEAST MONEY. 
C.0.D. WALTHAM WATCHES, C.0.D. 


We will send to any part of the United States by ex- 

ress, bill to be collected on aETERS | after examina- 

tion, WALTHAM CHRONOMETERS, in 207, Coin 

Silver or 14 and 18 karat Gold Hunting-Cases, at the 
following prices: 











2-02.Coin 14-kt. 18-kt. 


Silver. Gold. Gold. 

No. 4, — canary © Chro- 
49 RARE $24 $65 $75 

No. 8, on. & Batic Chro- 
PSE 28 70 80 

No. 9, “Waltham Watch Co.” 
Chronometer....... 32 75 85 

No. 11, er cy Tracy, & 
hronometer.. 40 85 95 

No. 1234, “‘ Crescent St.” or R. R. 
Chronometer....... 93 102 


52 
No. 1244, If Stem-Winding, $15 extra. 
$3 extra per oz. for silver cases, $1 per dwt. 14 kt., 
$1 25 per dwt. 18 kt. Engraved Gold Cases, $5 extra. 
FULLER & CO., 
Depot for single watches, 28 Bond St., New York City. 


DOOLEYS 


YEAST 


| Koh’ 4 @) = a 


s 2 onl the ecw, but it is also the Cheapest 
G PowD ER ever offered to the 
inate Public. 





The attentio- of HOUSEKEEPERS, HOTELS, 
BOARDING - 1. 9USES, STEAMSHIPS, INLAND 
STEAMERS, é , is invited to its superior ex- 


cellence ov r all other Yeast or Baking 
Powders f<. producing Light, Sweet, and Whole- 
some 
Rolls; Bisc its, Bread; Buckwheat, Corn, 
and c’ ier Griddle Cakes; W affies, 
Cakes, Pastry, &e. 
It is the BEST and CHEAPEST, but not LOWEST 
PRICED. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, Prop’rs. 
69 New Street, New York, 
Sold generally by Grocers and Family-Supply Deal- 
ers throughout The Continent. 
Established 1858. 
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LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AUTHOR OF “‘A GIRL’S ROMANCE,” ‘‘ FOR HER SAKE,” ‘‘A BRIDGE OF GLASS,” 


‘“*MATTIE: A STRAY,” ‘‘NO MAN’S FRIEND,” “‘ POOR HUMANITY,” 
“STERN NECESSITY,” ‘‘ TRUE TO HERSELF,” Erc., Erc. 
Published from early Sheets by Arrangement with the Author. 





Book the Pirst. 
A HARD STRUGGLE. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
TOMMY POUNCE. 


Tue stage door, or artists’ entrance, was not 
difficult to discover. There was a lamp burning 
above it, and the ballet-girls were issuing from 
it; three-fourths of them shivering and ill-clad, 
and a few in seal-skin jackets and pork-pie hats 
—a jaunty crew weighed down by finery. 

There were many good-nights given to a snuffy 
little man boxed up in an office on the left of the 
door, and there were not a few sharp glances in 
my direction as I entered. 

“Qh, it’s too late for her,” I heard one girl 
say; ‘‘as if we hadn't made up the Christmas 
lot ever so long ago!” 

The man in the little office regarded me with 
distrust and disfavor, after the custom of his 
kind. He was paid to snub outsiders, and to 
keep a disreputable public from a glorious and 
dirty world behind the scenes, and I 
looked like an intrusion upon business. 

‘*T wish to see Miss Baskerville before 
she leaves,” I said. 

‘* Miss Baskerville’s busy, and can’t be 
bothered.” 

** She will see me—she will be glad to 
see me,” I answered, quickly. ‘I am 
her best friend.” 

$Oh!” 

The door-keeper appeared puzzled, but 
the doubtful expression of his counte- 
nance did not completely die away. 

‘*T'll send up your name, if you like,” 
he said, reluctantly, ‘‘and see what she 
says.” 

** Can't I see her without that ?” 

**T should think not.” 

‘*T am afraid of the shock—we have 
not met for so long a time.” 

‘*] don’t think it will answer,” he 
said; then he raised his voice, and called 
‘* Jem!” and a boy of seventeen or eight- 
een came tumbling down a spiral iron 
staircase toward us. 

‘¢ Jem, when Miss Baskerville comes 
off tell her that a young person wishes 
to speak to her for a moment, if she has 
no particular objection. What name 
shall I say, miss ?” 

“‘ Faith Kirby, from Pietermaritzburg.” 

** Faith Kirby, from Peter—marry— 
somebody. Look sharp, Jem.” 

The man in the office winked at the 
messenger without much attempt at dis- 
guise, and the messenger grinned at the 
man’s weak effort at a joke. Like their 
fellow-servant in the front of the house, 
they thought it was only ‘‘a try-on.” 

Jem departed, and I was left standing 
in the draughty passage, looking over the 
half-door of the office at the fire before 
which the door-keeper sat weary with his 
duties. One or two people came in while I wait- 
ed; a few more ladies of the ballet tripped away ; 
a sulky-looking man in a rusty-black velveteen 
coat, and two children, of whom little was seen 
but comforters and caps, descended the staircase. 

‘I’m off, Jenkins,” said this man, leaning 
over the half-door after a sidelong glance at me 
in the usual professional way. ‘‘ I'll shake hands 
with you, old feller, and say good-by too.” 

“Oh, ah,” said Jenkins, rising with not too 
much alacrity and shambling across the little 
room, ‘‘you're going for good to-night, ain’t you? 
Sorry to say good-by, Amos.” 

The men shook hands. 

‘I’m not sorry,” said Amos, in the same ag- 
grieved tone. ‘‘I on'y wish the guv'ner may get 
as good a lot as rap to time, and liked on’y ‘arf 
as well. There, I say ‘arf as well, Jenkins, and 
you may tell him so from me.” 

“ «Tl drop him a hint,” said the office-keeper, 
in a tone that implied the very reverse of his 
promise. en ; 

‘* He’s going in for the Salviatinis on Boxing- 
night,” said the man, his upper lip—and a very 
thick upper lip it was—really and absolutely curl- 
ing with scorn, and curling so much that I could 
have counted every tooth in his head—‘‘and I 
wish him joy on ’em. They're not worth their 
salt”—in a husky whisper—‘‘the old un can’t 
even throw a flipflap properly, s’elp me.” 

‘+ That's a bad look-out,” said Jenkins, quietly. 

‘¢ Will you have a drain with me, old feller ?” 

‘No, thankee. I can’t leave yet awhile.” 

‘* Good-night, then.” 

‘*Good-night. I dare say I shall see you back 

Gag 

‘*J don't know as you will,” said Amos. ‘‘I 
don’t know as I'd come back after the orful fail- 
ure those Sals will make of it. I don’t know as 
double the money will bring me back; you see, 
now;” and with many expressive nods, Amos, 
followed by his boys, whom I had seen as the 
Spanish Constellations half an hour ago, took his 
departure down the court. Presently Jem reap- 








peared, staring at me with intense interest, as at 
an object deserving of his entire attention. 

**Oh, if you please, Miss Kirby, will you step 
into the greenroom, and wait for Miss Basker- 
ville? and please say nothing about any thing,” 
he added, with emphasis, ‘‘ until she comes. She 
will be very glad to see you after her encores. 
You're to be sure and wait.” 

‘*What did she say? How did she look when 
you mentioned my name?” I could not forbear 
inquiring, in my eagerness. 

**She sat down and shook like a haspern,” 
said Jem. ‘‘I thought she was agoing to faint.” 

**Show the lady up stairs, Jem,” said Mr. 
Jenkins, and I followed the call-boy up the iron 
staircase, past a corner of the stage, with people 
standing at the wings; where beyond them, in 
the glare of the gas-jets, I saw my sister Katie, 
dressed as a servant-maid, I fancied, before we 
went up a second flight of the spiral staircase, 
and entered the greenroom, 

At the same moment, as the door of the room 
closed behind me, I became aware that I was not 
alone, and that a sandy-haired, closely shaven, 
bull-necked man of six or seven and twenty was 
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interested in it, but Pounce the Colossal was in 
no hurry to obtrude his conversation upon me. 
He trifled with his whip, he drew a little diagram 
upon the ceiling with it, he sportively lashed at 
some paper flowers in a vase upon the centre-ta- 
ble, he whistled to himself; finally, he replaced 
his whip on the mantel-piece and went slowly 
through his scales, being particularly dissatisfied 
with one note low down in his register. 

‘* Ah! that’s all right,” he muttered at last; 
then he hummed various little bits of comic songs, 
as if anxious to impress me—having no one else 
to impress at the moment—with the fact that he 
was a great singer, which he wasn't. 

Suddenly he spoke to me; and though my 
heart beat nervously, I found sufficient courage 
to reply and check the familiar tone with which 
I had been sure from the first he would address 
me. 

‘*Waiting for any body in particular, my dear?” 
he asked. 

** Sir?” I replied, interrogatively, looking him 
down, coldly and steadily, as it is in the power 
of all modest women, thank Heaven, to look 
down the offensive familiarity which will at times 
unfortunately encounter them. 

‘**T was hasking if you were waiting for any 
one in particular,” he said, in a different tone. 

**T am waiting for Miss Baskerville.” 

**Oh, little Basky, eh ?—she'll be off in a few 
minutes. I think they'll let her off,” he added, 
‘*on this occasion with four songs—to-night be- 
ing Saturday night, when the beastly pubs shut 
up at twelve to the minute. 


“*Oh! 


don't rob a poor man of his beer, his beer, 
Don't rob a poor man of his beer!’" 


’ 


I resumed the reading of my letter, and Mr. 
Pounce, after carefully studying me, sat down, 
nursed one leg upon the knee of another, and 
sang softly to himself, like a man who was never 
tired of the sound of his own voice. 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER ?"—[{Sre Scrriement to N >. 825, Pace 823.) 


standing with his back to the fire, and his elbows 
on the mantel-piece, in a somewhat inelegant at- 
titude. He did not move as I entered, though 
he regarded me critically, and with some wonder- 
ing interest, after the fashion to which I had 
been subjected from all the employés of the es- 
tablishment so far as I had gone. I recognized 
him as the individual whose coarse singing, of- 
fensive demeanor, and general vulgarity had dis- 
gusted me, and raised the whole house to enthu- 
siasm. It was Tommy Pounce, the Colossal— 
the great music-hall singer, who had sung his 
last ditties that night, and was standing with his 
back to the fire in all the glory of private dress— 
a sight not vouchsafed to the common herd, and 
for which prospect, I believe, he thought I should 
be thankful. There was a certain amount of 
good looks in the man, but of a low type, and 
devoid of the slightest trace of refinement; he 
was above the middle height, and expensively 
got up, having a plenitude of velvet trimming to 
his coat, a set of jeweled waistcoat buttons, the 
heaviest of gold watch-guards, half a dozen rings 
on his fingers, a diamond collar stud, a green 
satin scarf, with bars of yellow satin crossing at 
right angles, and an ivory skull with diamond 
eyes, by way of breastpin. It was a strange 
thought to come across me at that moment, and 
with my heart aching as it did; it was born of 
his general appearance, and my last attempt to 
raise a loan, perhaps; but I wondered for an in- 
stant what he would realize at the pawnbroker's 
in the next street, with all those adornments thick 
upon him. There was along gold-mounted whip 
behind him, also his property, but this I did not 
take into consideration till he removed it from 
the mantel-piece and flipped his highly-varnished 
boots. I sat down close to the door—being very 
doubtful of Tommy Pounce’s method of behavior 
in private life, and associating him very unjustly 
with the last character I had seen him in—the 
‘* Prince of Piccadilly.” 

I was afraid of his addressing me, and I took 
an old letter from my pocket and feigned to be 





The door opened, and I turned eagerly toward 
it, to be disappointed by the sight of a second 
gentleman, short and thick, and middle-aged, 
who spoke with a slobbery accent, kept his hat 
on, and had an astonishingly dirty face. 

‘** By George, Pounce! they won't let Katie off 
to-night,” he cried; ‘‘ she’s had another call, and 
didn’t want to respond; but they will have her, 
and she’s in again.” 

‘* How many times does that make, guv’ner ?” 
asked Pounce. 

**Six times. Thank my stars, I said nothing 
about hencore money,” said the proprietor of the 
Hall of Harmony, rubbing his hands together. 

“Six! It’s too much—it’s infernal nonsense,” 
remarked the Colossal, who had been recalled 
four times, and now felt himself aggrieved. 

‘** That gal’s worth fifty pound a week, but she 
don't know it, Pounce,” said the other, digging 
his favorite comic in the ribs, who caught his 
hand, and gesticulated toward me. 

** Eh—who ?” asked the proprietor, in an audi- 
ble aside. 

Some information was imparted to him, and he 
came bowing toward me, saying, 

**A friend of Miss Baskerville, madam?” * 

**Yes,” I answered, ‘‘a great friend, I hope.” 

**She will not be long. I am Mr. Baxter, the 
lessee.” 

** Are you ?” was my quiet answer. 

**A lessee who is proud of the name of Miss 
Baskerville upon his bills. You may tell her 
that, if you like—not as from me, for I never pay 
compliments to people's faces. It sounds too 
much like soft-sawder, you understand, ma’am. 
Pounce, my dear boy,” clapping his dirty hand 
into the hand of the Colossal, ‘‘ that last song is 
a gem of yours. I'm proud of it and you. The 
people take up the chorus famous — ‘I'm the 
Prince of Piccadilly, with my Hi, Gee, Wo!’ 
they give it voice, and hollering makes them 
thirsty. Don’t let the Manchester have it—their 
band’s sure to spoil it, and put you out; upon 
my soul, they are.” 





| of joy and sorrow. 











** Yes, it’s a stunning good song,” said Pounce, 
in assent, but he said not a word about excluding 
the Manchester from the benefit of it 

**I'd stand another, quid if you'd keep the 
Manchester out, ‘Tommy,” Mr. Baxter, or 
whose mind the song had evidently made a deep 
impression. 

**T should like to oblige you, Baxter, mv boy,’ 
said Pounce, in a plaintive tone, ‘‘ but I can't ng 
hexclusive songs; it ain't the tair thing on me to 
do.” 

** Just as you please. 
of wine ?” 

**T don’t mind a B and 8.” 

**B and S, if you like—any thing,” he said, 
touching the bell. ‘‘ Are you waiting for Katie 
too, Tom ?” 

“*Yes; I’m going to drive her as far as her 
door.” 

‘** What, in the trap?” 

**She won't mind. 
fun.” 

** Nonsense!” 

The door opened, and Jem appeared. 

** Jem, bring up two brandies and sodas— 
quick.” 

** Yes, Sir—and oh! if you please,” turning to 
me suddenly, ‘‘ will you step into Miss Basker- 
ville’s room now ?” 

I followed him with alacrity. Another turn 

spiral staircase, and along a dusty passage 
ch. *d up with properties, and then I was before 
a doo. on which my sister's assumed name was 
inscribed in Roman capitals, 

My guide knocked, and the voice I knew so 
well now said, ‘‘ Come in.” 

I turned the handle, and entered with faltering 
steps and swimming eyes; and my sister Katie, 
the girl long lost to me, and strangely found, rose 
in her last stage-dress and came in her tinsel glitter 
toward me with arms extended, and her face full 
She took me to her breast 
as though, like my father, she thought 
that I was the one who needed consola 
tion most, and kissed me many times. 

‘** My poor dear Faith, how glad I am 
to see you!” she exclaimed. 


sala 


Will you have a glass 


She says it will be good 








CHAPTER XV. 
A SISTERS’ MEETING. 


Despite all the strange surroundings 
of my sister's life, and of which the 
reader perceives that I had taken too 
exaggerated a view—seeing the worst in 
them, and fearing the worst from them— 
I was glad to clasp Katie to my heart 
again. For an instant I forgot every 
thing save that she was in her rightful 
place, that we were together once more, 
after all the difficulties in the way, and 
that it was her face looking into mine, 
with much of the old love upon it that 
I was assured would never die away. 
Then the truth came swiftly back upon 
me, and I murmured, 

**Oh, Katie! why have you taken to 
this dreadful life ?’ ; 

** My dear little goose, it's not dread- 
ful,” she answered; ‘it is an honest 
mode of living, and I am forced to live. 
I'll tell you about it presently—you 
must tell me of yourself to begin with. 
You came back from Pietermaritzburg 
before the letters reached you telling you 
to stop—I did not think of that—before 
the news of father’s disgrace followed 
that nonsense of his which so deceived 
us all. What have you been doing? 
When did you come? Ah, my good 
gracious, child! why are you dressed like 
this ?” 

**T found my father in prison, and vou 
away from the old home, and there was 
nothing left, Katie, but to wait for the friends 
who never came to help me.” 

** And you waited till it came to poverty—I see 
—I know,” said Katie, indignantly : “what a 
shame! What a struggle yours must have been, 
without courage to face the world, and with you 
worldly knowledge based on Uncle Jef's old-fasli- 
ioned notions! My dear, dear Faith, why were 
you in such haste to meet this misery ?” © 

**T believed in the good news,” I answered, 
making no reply to Katie's estimate of my pow- 
ers, and thinking again how like it was. in its 
way, to my father’s ideas, conveyed behind the 
wire grating of his cage 

** Yes, exactly,” said Katie; “‘ but I wish that 
you had not been in a hurry, although the hurry 
has brought you tome. We need not part again, 
and we will be such true friends one to another. 
Oh, Faith, I have wanted one true friend so 
much!” 

** You will trust in me, then ?” 

**To be sure I will. 

And once more her arms were round me, and 
her kisses falling on my cheeks. 

**You will let me advise you for vour good 
—tell you what I think is right and what is 
wrong — teach you in my simple; earnest wavy, 
even as I used to do in Dorset Street 2?” ; 

“Oh, I know right from wrong, and the mighty 
difference there is between them,” was the quick, 
half-laughing answer; ‘‘and as for advice, why, 
if I take any, I shall probably take yours. We 
will advise each other presently, not now." 

“* But this life, this awful life, then—” 

**Yes, yes; you have said that before,” said 
Katie, with impatience, *‘ and we will argue that 
out in a few minutes, and,” she added, with a lit- 
tle emphasis, ‘‘ina few words. Wait here dear.” 

She passed into a small inner room, and before 
I had time to ponder much over our meeting she 
was back again, clad in a heavy black silk dress 
and shawl, with a dark hat and feathers sur- 
mounting her brown hair. 

**T have learned the art of dressing rapidly, 
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Faith, and that for a lady is a great accomplish- 
And now, my dear little serious mission- 


ment, 

ary of a sister,” she added, laying her gloved 
hands on my shoulders, and approaching her 
bright face close to mine, ‘* vou must defer all 
talk of this life until we are at home, not tease 
ime about it here.” 


‘+ | will not tease you at all, if I can help it.” 

“That's a dear Faith ;’’ and she kissed me 
again before she withdrew her hands from my 
shoulders. ‘* You will come straight home with 
me, of course. You look tired and ill: you must 
have suffered a great deal.” 

‘““A great deal of anxiety concerning you, 
and—” 

‘*And that being over, you will be yourself 
again—another Kirby, not wholly trodden un- 
derfoot,” she said, suddenly compressing her red 
lips together, ‘‘ a something like myself—strong, 
resolute, and able to fight your own battle.” 

“*T think I can do that.” 

‘That's well.” 

She regarded me very critically for a few 
moments; then she said, ‘* You are like me, I 
should say, a great deal. Neither of us is a gi- 
antess,”’ she said, laughing, ‘** but we are petite 
and so sweetly genteel!” 

I tried to smile at her high spirits, but it was 
a poor attempt, and her life and light depressed 
me, despite my efforts to the contrary. She was 
satisfied with the sphere into which she had 
plunged, and more than satisfied with the popu- 
larity which her singing and acting had attained 
for her. ‘That was my greatest trouble, and my 
busy brain was already scheming how to lure her 
from it. 

‘*Give me your address, Katie,” I said, ‘‘ and 
I will be with you early in the morning.” 

**In the morning ?” 

‘*Yes; I must return to Dorset Street to- 
night.” 

‘* Why, you are not at the old house?” 
Yes, I am.” 

** With that snappish Mrs. Simmons? Ah! she 
has told you some fine stories about me. How 
I detest that woman!” 

‘*A good woman at heart, Katie,” I replied. 
** Don’t be hard upon her. She did not forget 
me when I had no more mone¥, but gave me 
the shelter of her home all the same.” 

** You must have got over her very nicely some- 
how,” replied Katie. ‘‘ 1 could never agree with 
her for five minutes together. But you shall not 
go back to-night: I say, Faith, that you shall 
never, never leave me again—there !” 

‘* Mrs. Simmons will sit up all night for me.” 

** Write her a letter, and tell her that vou have 
found me: ‘There’s pen and ink; I'll see that 
some one is sent with it directly—you need not 
be afraid of that. Why, Faith,” perceiving that I 
hesitated, ** you can’t like me as you used, if you 
want to run away from me so soon.” 

**T will write,” I said. ‘* I can see Mrs. Sim- 
mons in a few days. I shall be one less in Dor- 
set Street, and that will be a relief now.” 

‘*Tell Mrs. Simmons that I haven't forgotten 
the rent,” said Katie, ** and that she shall have 
the whole of it on Monday. I have been going 
to send it many times, but something has always 
stopped me. What a shocking thing rent is, 
Faith—especially back rent.” 

* Ay, is,” 

** There, write your letter, and come to me in 
the greenroom. You can find your way back ?” 

** Are you going there ?” 

**Yes—such fun! Mr. Pounce will drive us 
home in his trap—his advertisement trap I call it. 
I promised to go with him, and he is awaiting my 
atrendance.” 

‘*T will not go with him; I don’t like that 
man,” I said, quickly. 

**Hush, hush! my ‘dresser’ is in the next 
room,” said Katie, lowering her voice and betray- 
ing some alarm at my frank speaking. ‘* Neither 
do I, for he’s the most conceited ape that ever 
breathed ; but it is my business, my existence. to 
please those people who can advance my interests. 
Pounce is the great man; he is coining money 
with his impudence and his coster’s voice; he 
will take a music-hall of his own soon; and I 
must not make this man an enemy. ‘Try and 
understand that my position is not secure enough 
to show my likes and dislikes. [ wish it were: 
I would surprise a few of them.” 

** But, Katie, is this life—” 

** There, there! when we get home—not now,” 
she cried, interrupting me; ‘* it’s a compact sign- 
ed and sealed between us. Oblige me in every 
thing, and follow my lead in every thing, until 
that home is reached, my dear. It’s for the best, 
or | would not ask you, realy.” 

** Very well,” [ answered, with a sigh. 

When she had lett me I wondered if her will 
had mastered mine, if her strong, urgent nature 
had got the better of my resistance, or I had only 
given way a little to oblige one whom I had not 
seen for years before that meeting. It mattered 
not how it was, the times were changing; I had 
found Kate Kirby, and should be of service to 
her. She had spoken of the need of one true 
friend, and of looking forward to that friend in 
me: that was a good beginning of our lives to- 
gether. Presently this strange, artificial, ener- 
vating life we should leave behind together too— 
I prayed so even then again. 

I wrote my letter to Mrs. Simmons very hasti- 
ly, perhaps very incoherently, for I was anxious 
to be quit of the Hall of Harmony, and at home 
with Katie, facing the truth. I told Mrs. Sim- 
mons that I had discovered my sister, and that 
she had insisted upon taking me home with her ; 
and I added that I should call in a day or two 
and tell her all the facts. 
Katie's address had I known it, but she had left 
the room without apprising me, and I did not 
care to date from the Hall of Harmony. I said 
nothing of the means by which I had found Katie 
—l1 left all to the next meeting ; and for Mrs. Sim- 
mons’s past kindness I dashed off a few lines of 
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I should have added | 
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grateful thanks, feeling that the Dorset Street 
struggles were over for good, and that a new life 
had commenced, as full of mystery and uncer- 
tainty as the past had been, dating from the day 
of my return to England. Having placed the 
note in the envelope, I left Katie’s dressing- 
room and found my way to the apartment that 
I had recently quitted. 

Katie was waiting for me, with a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit before her, the gift of the 
liberal Mr. Baxter; and Mr. Baxter was rela- 
ting an anecdote to her and Mr. Pounce with 
much unction and gesticulation, the latter gen- 
tleman listening condescendingly, and playing 
with his whip again. 

‘*This is my particular friend, Miss Kirby,” 
said Katie, as I entered; ‘‘one whom I have 
been waiting years to see—the best little woman 
in the world.” 

I did not admire her style of introduction; I 
was surprised at her making no allusion to our 
relationship, but I had promised her her own 
way to-night in every thing. 

Mr. Pounce bowed stiffly, as if he had never 
seen me before, and Mr. Baxter shook hands 
and blessed me, and expressed his great delight 
at making the acquaintance of any friend of Miss 
Baskerville’s; and then Kate rose and said that 
she was ready, after first impressing Mr. Baxter 
with the fact that she wanted some one to take 
a letter to Dorset Street immediately—a wish 
which that gentleman promised to see carried 
out under his own personal superintendence. 
We left Mr. Baxter with the letter in the green- 
room, and descended the spiral staircase. Katie 
turned and spoke to me with her finger on her lip : 

‘*T did not say you were my sister, Faith.” 

** No—why not?” 

‘*T thought you might not like it,” was the 
reply; ‘‘ that you might be ashamed to own that 
you had a sister here.” 

**Oh, Katie!” 

‘Tt isn’t a reproach, but sober earnest, child,” 
sle added. 

We were passing the door-keeper’s den again ; 
the colossal Pounce swaggered by without any 
notice of Mr. Jenkins cowering by the fire. 
Katie said ‘*Good-evening,” and he answered 
‘* Good-evening, my lady,” as though she were 
a countess; and then we sallied from the Hall 
of Harmony into the dark court and the narrow 
street beyond, where Mr. Pounce’s equipage was 
blocking up three-fourths of the roadway. 

‘*Here he is! Hurray, Tommy Pounce!— 
and, oh! here’s Katie Baskywill with him’— 
“Here they all are!”"—‘*Who’s the gal in 
brown ?” were a few of the salutations that met 
us, and that brought the color to my cheeks, as 
we passed through a crowd of unwashed tatter- 
demalions toward the drag, where, to my aston- 
ishment, two men in livery were standing. It 
was a grand show for so poor a neighborhood, 
which might well have been stirred to its depths 
by the display. ‘The comic singer was a king on 
this side of the water, and the extravagant game 
he was playing might possibly be worth the can- 
dle. They talked of Tommy Pounce’s trap in 
the vicinity of all the music-halls where Pounce 
bawled night after night his meaningless non- 
sense, and it was evident how great a man he 
was by the rush of the ‘‘ ragged fringe” to catch 
a glimpse of him. The police pushed back the 
most forward of the crew, but touched their hel- 
mets respectfully to Tommy. ‘The shop-keepers 
left their counters, and came to the door to see 
him off; the boys cheered a little, a few de- 
risively, as if satire had come early to them, and 
they knew Mr. Pounce’s worth better than he 
knew his own. ‘ 

‘* What a nuisance this is!—haven’t you seen 
enough of me inside?” said Pounce, in loud 
tones of protest, with his breast swelling with 
gratification for all that. 

‘*We haven't been in, Tommy,” a shrill voice 
replied. 

** Then go inon Monday, and make up for it.” 

There was a general laugh at this. What a 
funny, free-and-easy, jolly fellow this great man 
was! Nostuck-upairs, no holding himself aloof 
from his admirers. 

**Give us a horder then, old bloke,” shrieked 
another gamin, at whose legs Tommy cut play- 
fully with his whip as he ascended the box, fol- 
lowed by one of his grooms. ‘The second had 
already installed us in the interior of the drag— 
far too roomy and breezy and conspicuous a ve- 
hicle for the night—and had taken his place on 
the back steps. The horses pranced and shook 
their heads, and then were off, dashing along 
without any regard for the lives and limbs of her 
Majesty's subjects, who were still thick im the 
murky streets. A parting cheer from the boys 
made me lower my head quickly with confusion, 
although I tried hard to conceal any signs of my 
distress from Katie. She must not know how 
weak I was, and how all the strangeness of that 
night had unnerved me. 

I felt her hand press mine. 

‘This is not very elegant, Faith,” she said, in 
a quick whisper, ‘* but it’s a great compliment 
trom the Colossal, and it suits my purpose to be 
complimented, Still, for all that, he’s an igno- 
rant cur, and I hate him!” 

‘**Are you all right there, ladies?” asked the 
ignorant cur, suddenly, looking over his shoulder 
at us. 

‘* Yes, thank you, Mr. Pounce,” replied Katie, 
in a soft and pleasant voice, ‘‘and not at all 
nervous. How beautifully you drive!” 

‘*Yes, I manage them pretty well now,” he 
said, after bringing us against a curb-stone with 
a force that jerked the groom off the steps, who 
quickly recovered himself, and came back to-his 
post with his hat covered with mud—*‘ but I 
shall drop the game soon. Baxter likes it, and 
pays extra for it, but I’m blest if it’s a good thing 
for my throat.” 

** Ah! you must take care of that,” said Katie, 
demurely. 





She made a wry face toward me at the same 
time, but I could not smile yet; my head seemed 
to bend lower and lower in spite of me. All 
was so unreal about me still, so full of deceit, 
and devoid of any honest instinct, that I felt that 
I should never understand this world of vanity 
into which I had followed Katie, or ever be happy 
again until I had led her from it and from the 
many dangers by which it was hemmed in. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
KATIE’S HOME. 


Ovr way lay over one of the bridges, and to- 
ward Charing Cross. In the broad thorough- 
fares we attracted considerable attention, being 
out of place with the hour and the season; peo- 
ple stopped to look after us, and to wonder, as 
well they might, what was meant by it. If there 
were any by-standers to enlighten the most curi- 
ous, why, so much the better for the Hall of 
Harmony and the colossal Pounce—it wis one 
step nearer immortality. Pounce did not speak 
much during the drive; he had his horses on 
his mind, and they were fresh and restive; but 
when we were proceeding up St. Martirl’s Lane 
he gave the reins to the groom beside him, and 
coolly clambered over into the drag. 

**T say, Katie, you'll turn up to-morrow at 
old Grew’s party?” he asked, as he sat down 
facing us. : 

**No, I shall not be able to come,” said my 
sister, in reply. 

**Oh! confound it, I hope you will,” Pounce 
continued. ‘* It’s the only day we can get a little 
talk together, and there'll be lots of people you'll 
like to meet.” 

**IT am very sorry, but I am engaged to-mor- 
row.” 

‘** You've got over all that nonsense about Sun- 
day parties now? It’s all very fine for people to 
talk of Sunday as they do who can meet any day 
in the week they like—ain’t it, miss ?” 

This was addressed to me, and I said, 

‘*T have been brought up to regard Sunday 
with some degree of reverence.” 

**Oh! have you? Well, you’re lucky,” he an- 
swered, after considering my answer for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I was brought up like it too, but in 
my profession I found it impossible to study that 
game.” 

I was about to answer him again with all the 
fervor born of my four years’ apprenticeship to 
Uncle Jef, when 1 felt Katie’s hand pressing my 
arm, and I stopped for her sake. I had no hope 
of making a convert of Tommy Pounce, and, 
after a moment's reflection, no desire to argue 


| with him. He turned to Katie and expressed a 


wish that she would think better of it, and look 
in at Grew’s, if it were only for a minute: every 
body expected her, and a good engagement might 
come of it, he added, significantly. Katie was 
firm on this occasion, and said No very decisive- 
ly; and Mr. Pounce looked for an instant ag- 
grieved, and finally crest-fallen and thoughtful. 

**T made sure that yoy would come, or I 
wouldn't have gone near ‘em—upon my soul I 
wouldn't,” he said, in conclusion ; then he sprang 
up and launched so formidable an oath at the 
driver for going the wrong way that it curdled the 
blood in my veins, and made me shrink closer 
to my sister. 

** Didn't I tell you that I wanted to go to 
Long Acre? what are you passing the place for, 
you infernal fool?” he roared, and he continued 
to scold his coachman until we turned and drew 
up before a big block of buildings in the locality 
referred to. 

‘* Here ?” I said. 

“Yes; my nest is up there on the second 
floor, Faith. 


“*On a second floor, for evermore, 
You must live and die with Katie.’” 


‘*T wish you had said as much to me,” said 
Pounce, gallantly; and Katie laughed and told 
him not to be toolish; and so the bad temper 
or the disappointment of the Colossal vanished 
away at parting. Katie let herself in with a 
latch-key after we had bidden Mr. Pounce good- 
night, and closing the door behind us, she led 
the way up a broad but indifferently clean flight 
of stairs to her own room. A light tap at the 
first door on the second floor brought a smart- 
looking servant-maid to admit us, and I was in 
Katie’s home at last—a bright, well-furnished 
suit of rooms, wherein Katie bustled to and fro 
with all her old vivacity. 

** Now, Faith, before supper you must tell me 
of yourself,” she said, ‘‘and afterward you may 
lecture me. ‘That is a fair division of labor, be- 
fore we talk of what is to become of us.” 

If her light vein jarred upon me, I was glad 
to witness it. She was happy: the family trouble 
had not affected her seriously ; she had shaken 
it off along with her old name. And yet per- 
haps it was my presence that gave her new life 
that night, for as she passed from one room to 
another she would touch my shoulder lightly, or 
rest her hand upon my hair, saying, more than 
once, ‘‘I am so glad to see your dear old face! 
I am not alone now, am I?” The maid was 
sent on various errands connected with supper 
for an extra and unlooked-for personage, and 
Katie was busy herself seeing that the table was 
laid completely to her satisfaction, making nu- 
merous inquiries about me and my past life, as 
she tripped about the room. Before the supper 
was over—and an expensive supper of cold fowl 
and ham from the pastry-cook’s it proved to be, 
startling my sense of economy a great deal—I 
had related all the news of my retarn to Lon- 
don, the disappointment which had met me at 
the offices of Westmair & Co., the life in Dorset 
Street, where I had struggled against misfortune, 
and looked round vainly for my sister. Katie 
listened with attention, but did not make many 
comments upon my narrative. In those parts 


which told of my trouble, she stretched forth 
her hand and touched mine in sympathy ; when 
the name of Dick Simmons was mentioned she 
smiled and shrugged her shoulders; and when 
I had concluded she sat silent for a while, con- 
sidering the whole position, and taking her cue 
from it. 

“*Tt will be my turn now,” said Katie, ‘** when 
Mary has gone to her room for good. See, I 
put off the evil day as long as I can. Philoso- 
phy, Faith, not cowardice.” 

We were sitting before the fire together at 
last, and I was thinking what a graceful and 
beautiful girl she had grown—with only seven- 
teen years of life to her credit, I did not consider 
her a woman—when she said, suddenly, 

‘** You are not one-and-twenty yet, Faith.” 

** No, not yet.” 

“Not of age,”’ she added, lightly, ‘“‘so you 
must not rebuke too severely one who never 
took kindly to advice. In the language of the 
law we are both infants, dear.” 

“*Oh! but I am three years and a half older 
than you,’’I said, ‘‘and have a right to advise 
you,” 

‘**T don’t question the right—only the necessi- 
ty,” replied Katie; ‘‘ for, of the two, who knows 
more of life, do you think ?” 

** Of this life—you,” I answered, with a sigh. 

“Very well,” she said, quickly, ‘‘ and that is 
my sphere, where I have to fight my way for 
myself and—for you.” 

**Oh! not for me,” I cried. 

“* You see danger in my profession, Faith—I 
do not disguise the fact that there is danger, but 
not to me,” she said. ‘‘I faced the world so 
early, father left me so completely alone, that 
I have been for years on self-defense. There! 
you need not fear for me. If this world which 
scares you has its trials and temptations—has 
more evil than good in it—I am on my guard 
and know myself.” 

** You like it, you are happy in it; and, oh! 
you are so young!” 

** Sometimes I think I am a little old woman 
in that disguise,” she answered, ‘‘I am so cal- 
culating as to my chances, so very mercenary 
and hard! No, not very young, Faith.” 

She looked older as she spoke, with her large 
hazel eyes fixed upon the fire-light. 

**What made you think of this?” 

**What was I to think, when the truth sud- 
denly came out that father had been taking the 
Westmairs’ money? I was as alone in the world 
as you were yesterday, and there was no one to 
offer me,” she added, with a little bitterness, ‘‘a 
life more respectable. I had a voice; one of my 
pupils had not wholly failed in this profession 
that alarms you; I was young, and not particu- 
larly a fright; I had always had my nerves un- 
der control; and I thought of the hated music- 
halls as an escape from drudgery. I hate 
drudgery.” 

** Well?” I said, breathlessly. 

**T asked my old pupil to allow me to sing for 
her benefit, as a Miss Baskerville, from Amer- 
ica—” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. 

**Courage! In misfortune, as in war, every 
thing is fair. I had immense confidence in my- 
self,” she said, speaking with great volubility, 
‘“‘and I was determined to succeed by every 
means in my power. I fought hard, Faith, and 
I made my first appearance with success—think 
of that! success in these skeptical times—and 
was engaged from that night at a fair salary. I 
dare say if I had failed I should have killed my- 
self,” she added, with a momentary contraction 
of her forehead, ‘‘ but I did not think that I 
should give way. It all seemed very easy to 
me.” 

‘* Easy! at your age and with your inex- 

rience ?” 

**I knew that I could sing and dance—and a 
little voice and a great deal of impudence make 
a tremendous way with the patrons of these 
places. Look at that wretched and illiterate 
Pounce who drove us home, and who would 
make his fortune if his love of display did not 
lead him to spend his money as fast as he earns 
it. I essayed comic singing. comic dancing, any 
thing to attract applause from people whom a 
little pleased, and—the result is that I am en- 
abled to earn my own living. I was a profes- 
sional from America—not a déhutante—and Tilly 
and I played our cards well, and deceived the 
wiseacres for once. I know you don’t like de- 
ceit—neither do I, for deceit’s sake—but it was 





my one hope, and I could not shut my eyes to 
it and starve, as Faith Kirby would have done.” 

** Yes,” I said, thonghtfully, ‘‘1 would have 
preferred to starve, Kate.” 

**T think you would, but I am calculating, 

vain, bold; I long to resist trouble, not succumb 
to it,” she cried. ‘‘I can’t lie down and be 
trampled upon by the rush of a crowd too busy 
to pick me up and ask what is the matter with 
me.” 
She spoke with excitement, with her little 
white hands clasped, and her eyes flashing with 
that fire at her heart which fluttered the bosom 
of her dress; and I could but own how stronger 
and more persevering a nature hers was than 
mine, even if in owning it I sorrowed for it. 
More than that, I confessed to myself that she 
was an enigma to me, that I did not under- 
stand her, and that in her misdirected power 
and energy I saw a great deal to deplore. I 
was bewildered that night; she overmastered 
me; I could not see my way for her good or my 
own; I sat baffled by her side. 

‘*Ah, Faith,” she said, stealing her arms 
round my neck, after a long silence, and draw- 
ing my head upon her breast, as I had drawn 
hers before I went away, ‘‘ you think that I am 
a very scheming and ill-principled young wom- 
an. I am not that, I hope, although I know 
one so much better than myself that I can hard- 
ly look into her eyes. You think that I am hap- 
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py in this life, but I have only forced myself to 
be content with it.” 

*“Would you be glad if I followed in your 
steps? I havea little voice of my own too. I 
used to lead the chapel-singing in Pietermaritz- 
4 burg.” 

N I said this to try her, and she answered, quick- 
ly and warmly, 

“ No—God forbid! You could not stoop to 

win your way; you are nervous, and would die 
of shame at the first sight of a half-drunken mob 
before you; you are not funny, and I am.” 

She uttered these last words with more bitter- 
ness still, as though the relation of her story, or 
the allusion to her life, had deepened her inten- 
sity of feeling. 

‘*T shall never be happy again, Kate, till I 
have rescued you from this.” 

‘* You rescue me!” she said, in a pitying tone. 
‘** Ah! how is that possible ?” 

‘* Till you have rescued yourself, then. Oh, 
Katie! you will try to do that ?” 

‘*T am trying,” she replied—‘‘ that is, when 
I can escape this life I will. I despise the peo- 
ple by whom I am surrounded, them and their 
lies and lives. But the old question will come 
uppermost—what can I do ?” 

It was a question that puzzled me, and I was 
silent. I could not mention any thing in which 
her young and vigorous nature would believe. 
The victory was on her side, and I was vexed 
at my helplessness. She noticed my sad looks, 
as, with her natural quickness, she appeared to 
notice every thing, and said, quickly, 

‘*The story is ended, and we shall not dwell 
upon it again. The life is not such a horrible 
one as you fancy; there is attraction in it; and 
every body is in too much of a hurry to interfere 
with you. Do you understand me?” 

**T think I do.” 

** And now shall we say amen to all the past, 
Faith ?” 

“* Not yet.” 

**Not yet!” she echoed, in surprise; ‘‘ why, 
we are not going to begin again, I hope.” 

‘*No; but there is much that perplexes me— 
much that has been said against you.” 

‘* You mean that Mrs. Simmons has said the 
worst of me that she could. Oh! never mind her.” 

‘*So good and true a woman is she in many 
things, Kate, that I have been sorry for her hard 
words respecting you.” 

‘‘What does she know of me?” cried Kate, 
indignantly. ‘‘I deceived her about the rent a 
little, because father deceived me, and when she 
spoke her mind I spoke mine in return, after a 
habit that I am not likely to lose.” 

**Oh, Katie! she lays the blame of her son's 
drunkenness, the great change that has come to 
him, at your door.” 

**That is like a mother,” said Katie. “I 
couldn't help it, if that weak-minded fellow chose 
to pay me attention. I kept him in his place as 
much as I could, considering that we were living 
in the same house, but I didn’t wish to make him 
my enemy as well as his mother. A selfish cal- 
culation—but I am calculating—and I liked poor 
Dick for many things. He knew my profession 
and never told any body; and though he has 
haunted me night after night wherever I have 
sung, he promised me when I went away to keep 
my secret always, and he has done so. If he had 
betrayed me to his mother, I should have had 
her persecuting me for arrears.” 

‘** He knew all, then, and yet he saw that my 
anxiety concerning you was killing me.” 

‘*He never speaks to me—he hasn't done so 
for months. I told him if he ever talked any 
more nonsense that I should hate him, and that 
if he were silent I would meet him some day and 
be friends with him, just as we used to be.” 

I thought of the first meeting in the fog with 
Richard Simmons. 

** And you intended to keep that promise 

‘* Yes,” replied Katie, ‘‘some very long day 
hence, when he had cured himself of all his 
maudlin sentiments. He is very foolish. He 
spent half his wages following me about, until I 
got him on the free list of some of the places at 
which I sing. He was grateful; it bribed him 
into silence, and I was left in peace.” 

‘* What a study all this has been!” I said, 
regretfully. 

‘**T found it hard to save money—harder to 
part with it to pay father’s debts,” said Katie. 
**Something was always turning up to rob me 
of that which I had put by—either a dress that 
I fancied, or some one wanting money of me to 
stave off a claim; but it has been always on my 
mind to pay Mrs. Simmons, and I have made 
many efforts. Give me credit for them, Faith. 
I began to save again when I was in the prov- 
inces, and next week she sha// have her money 
—there! What are you brooding upon now ?” 

“* How to get you away,” I answered. 

“What, still! after you have asked me to save 
myself, as the task was beyond you? Why, Faith, 
1 have to think of you first.” 

‘* Not yet—not to-night.” 

‘*My self-possession, self-assertion, worldli- 
ness, amazes you ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes,” I replied, frankly. 

‘‘'There is a great deal of show in it,” she said, 
in a whisper, as if she were afraid that her maid 
should hear her and betray her. ‘‘I try hard 
to be worldly ; that is all I scheme and plot for, 
and against many things; for rivals, detractors, 
and calumniators are on every side of me. I 
fight hard battles with adversity, and win many 
of them; but I am very weary of it, for all my 
talk, my dear.” 

It was her turn to lay her head upon my 
breast, and let me soothe her there. She lodked 
at last like the child whom I had left behind. 

‘¢] wonder what would have happened had I 
never gone away,” I murmured. 

‘*Why did you go?” she asked, in a low tone ; 
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as if ashamed of the weakness into which she 
had been betrayed. 

‘* There is one way out of this life!’ 

** What is that?” 

‘*For some one to marry me. Some poor fool 
of the Dick Simmons class of brain,” she said, 
scornfully, ‘*‘ who, full of my imaginary virtues, 
and attracted by my voice, or style, or face, 
should fall in love with me. Some one like 
Dick, only handsomer and richer. Actresses 
and singers have their admirers and silent wor- 
shipers, and I am not without them. That bou- 
quet was sent to-night from some one who haunts 
me as Dick has done—some one who pays me 
pretty compliments. You see, instead of a 
worldly woman for a sister, you have one very 
childish and romantic.” 

** Are you laughing at me, or is this suber re- 
ality ?” I asked. 

** Neither; only a foolish dream, Faith,” she 
answered, quickly. ‘‘ There, it vanishes away!” 

She sprang up, and shook her hands in the 
air, as though she shook away a fancy born of 
folly, and flitted about the room again, locking 
up various little things in her cellaret, gathering 
together articles which she intended presently to 
take to her room, talking all the while her com- 
monplaces about the night, the hour, the weath- 
er, the fire burning in the bedroom which I was 
to share with her, and thus dismissing tacitly 
the one great subject with which her heart and 
mine were full. I did not know then that she 
had dismissed it forever, that for once and all 
she had told her story, listened to my weak 
arguments, and overpowered me with her de- 
fense. When I reapproached the subject it was 
in her room, and she was jesting as pleasantly as 
if no trouble at her heart were heavier than the 
thistle-down. She stopped me very quickly. 

** We are not going to talk of this any more 
until you or I can change it, Faith,” she said— 
‘never any more.” 

It was a firm, fair face into which I looked, 
and though I rebelled against the interdict, I did 
not dispute it. I was glad to be at rest, to feel 
that | had found my darling, to be convinced by 
my own sanguine nature that, whatever might be 
the constitution of the world, or of its innumer- 
able temptations, I was once more a friend at 
her side, and that she was glad to have me there. 


’ 


she cried. 





Book the Second. 
THE SISTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


ANOTHER BEGINNING. 





To say that in sharing Katie’s life, or in taking 
my place in Katie's home, I ever settled down, 
would be a misstatement of the facts. There was 
no settling down in this unreal sphere, for there 
was no becoming used to it. If I felt myself 








then, before I could reply, she started from my 
arms, and dashed a tear or two from her eves, 





growing with every day more powerless to act, I 
felt none the less the impracticability of reconcil- 
ing myself to all the vanities by which I was sur- 
rounded. I do not seek to convey the impres- 
sion that I was a very religious girl, or that I 
was as perfectly right as Katie was completely 
wrong. I was a woman of many faults, Heaven 
knows. My religion was a second-hand one, 
modeled on Uncle Jef's—a religion that did 
not make much allowance for the contrarieties 
of our poor humanity, and was in its way narrow 
and ascetical. Probably it was based also on a 
very good opinion of myself, for had I not my 
vanities also in the early days of my return to 
England? I thought that I mast be right in 
many things, and I had the impression that peo- 
ple would own I was right, and act as I wished 
them, after a careful deliberation on the matter 
of my argument. Therein I was deceived, as 
might have been expected from the outset. No 
one thought of me much; the few who did—my 
father and Katie—considered me a helpless kind 
of young woman, requiring much support and 
kindness ; of my power to influence others, or to 
turn others to my way of thinking, I had no out- 
ward and visible proof. Katie was affectionate 
and good - tempered, but firm; she would not 
listen to my reasonings; on the night we first 
met, she had answered me, and there was an end 
of it. When things could be altered in any way, 
or by any means, then would be the time to give 
up the present life ; but till the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, it was no use making her unhappy. 
She would not starve for a theory ; she was earn- 
ing her. own living; when there was a higher 
mode of fulfilling that important mission, she 
would not be blind to the advantage of adopting 
it. Meanwhile, let her be. 

Not seeing my way ahead, all being very im- 
penetrable, I did not preach to Katie on the mor- 
al disadvantages of her profession. I was not ‘‘a 
worry ;” I could only watch anxiously for some- 
thing better in the future, and pray that it might 
take us presently from a miserable little world 
that I could not help despising. 

With that world [ could not mix. It was on 
all sides repellent to me, and though I generally 
accompanied Katie from one music-hall to an- 
other, I made no friends or acquaintances, and | 
kept to my sister's dressing-rooms until it was 
time to leave, shuddering at her costumes and 
hating her profession worse with every hour of 
my life. The people who seemed her friends, 
and who called her ‘‘ Katie dear,” were my es- 
pecial abhorrence, disguise the fact as I might 
for Katie’s sake. There were good, bad, and 
indifferent in their midst, che indifferent predom- 
inating; but I distrusted all of them, and saw 
danger to Katie in their acquaintance. They 
seemed to live solely for the applause of the 
crowd ; they sang, danced, and grimaced for it, 
and in their poor conceits they considered it the 
praise of the great public. The hooting of a mob 
of boys and girls, and half-tipsy clerks, and men 
nbout town, was the sweet incense of adulation 









for which they strove with an eagerness that was 
remarkable, deplorable, and yet so natural. The 
more I saw about me, the less I was surprised at 
my sister's success, Katie was a clever actress 
—not a genius, but with a power of conceiving 
character, and gifted with a sweet young voice 
that might have been trained to nobler uses and 
higher successes ; and those by whom she was 
surrounded were, for the most part, vain and ig- 
norant people, with abilities of so common an or- 
der that even mediocrity took high honors among 
them, and made itself popular by sheer force of 
contrast with the incapable. 

Katie studied hard. I had not been many 
days with her before I was surprised at her in- 
defatigability ; at the house she would practice 
her songs at the piano, and rehearse her charac- 
ters before the cheval-glass in her bedroom. 

**'This sort of thing generally leads to the stage, 
Faith,” she condescended to explain; ‘‘the best 
of us drift off to the legitimate burlesque.” 

**Ts that vour ambition ?” I asked, sadly. 

‘*My ambition is to rise somehow,” she re- 
plied, decisively, ‘‘and I think that I shall suc- 
ceed. Have I not two to care for now ?” 

And here her arms were round me in her nat- 
ural impulsiveness, 

**Qh, Katie!” I said, returning her caress, 
“that will not be for long. This is only my 
halting-place until I recover breath to fight my 
second battle. I must not be dependent upon 
you, and upon this life.” 

** How proud you are!” cried Katie. ‘‘ When 
you are rich, I will not mind being supported in 
the least. You and I, Faith, for each other.” 

‘*T hope so—always.” 

Perhaps I was not so sanguine concerning that 
idea as I had been only a few days back. I did 
not see how to support Katie. 1 was determined 
that Katie should not support me long by sing- 
ing at a music-hall. That had become a shame 
which kindled the color in my face with every 
passing word concerning it. I analyzed the news- 
paper advertisements every morning still, answer- 
ing a few, while Katie shrugged her shoulders at 
my efforts. 

‘*T know what unprofitable work that is,” she 


erences ?” 

** They will come presently from Pietermaritz- 
burg.” 

** No one will believe in Pietermaritzburg; and 
mean while— ?” 

** Meanwhile I vonch for part of my story, and 
ask for time to prove the rest.” 
ae are wasting more of that material than 
you are likely to have granted you,” said Katie, 
dryly. 

‘**T would not mind a situation at a milliner’s ; 
I think that I might work my way there.” 

** Work your way into your grave, you mean.” 

**T have an idea of opening a school.” 

**Schools take years to establish,” replied my 
sister. ** When I have saved some money—and 
I am going to save tremendously—you shall hear 
of my plans.” 

‘** Tell me what they are now.” 

** No—not yet,” she answered, laughingly. 

I was surprised at the extent of Katie's in- 
come, when she had informed me one day of the 
sum realized by her singing nightly at three es- 
tablishments. There was enough and to spare, 
though she was not coining money as rapidly as 
Tommy Pounce was. 

** Every body tells me how cheap I am at the 
price,” she said, ‘* but no one sees that I am feel- 
ing my way—paving the ground for higher sala- 
ries, and larger letters in the bills! Presently I 
will be terribly extortionate, Faith ; for the more 
that is earned, the sooner I am quit of the pro- 
fession.” 

** Ah, you say that to please me,” I cried. 

**No; I don't intend,” she added, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘to be Katie Baskerville all my life; I 
keep my eyes open—nothing escapes them ; I am 
a horrid little lynx at heart.” 

** But—” 

‘But we have given up argument about it,” 


she said. ‘‘It is understood that a big stone is 
set over it until you or I can roll it away. I am 
a woman of business.” 

In many respects she was business-like. She 


answered her letters with dispatch; she made 
her engagements in a smart, business-like way, 
and entered them in a small pocket diary, neatly 
ruled and lettered for the purpose. She was al- 
ways full of bustle and life, a clear-headed, clear- 
sighted, worldly little woman, who I began to 
think would have succeeded in most things on 
which she had set her heart. But she was not 
all that I could have wished, and I was thankful 
that I was at her side, capable in one direction, 
at least, of exerting some small influence. For 
instance—a fortnight had elapsed, when I ven- 
tured to remind her of her past promise to repay 
our family debt to Mrs. Simmons. 

**Qh! I had forgotten that dreadful woman,” 
she said, peevishly, as she beat her little hands to- 
gether for an instant; ‘*I would have put her off 
for ever so long, till I could have paid her with- 
out missing the money.” 

** She took pity upon me, Kate,” I said. 

**Then I'll forgive her, and pay her to-day— 
the crab-apple!” said Katie, starting up. ‘* You 
must make haste, Faith, or all my good resolu- 
tions will ooze out at my fingers’ ends.” 

Possibly her good resolutions did waver, for 
when a Hansom cab was proceeding down Dorset 
Street— Katie would have a Hansom, as the most 

expeditious method of reaching the old home— 

she said, 

‘* We're in a great hurry to fling good money 
away, and to have impudence back for our pains. 

Don't you think that Mrs. Simmons might wait 

another week ?” 

‘*T think that she has waited too long already.’ 
**T try to pay my own debts, but when it comes 
to father’s it is a little hard.” 





“We are all of one family.” 








said; ‘‘and, my dear Faith, where are your ref- | 
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“Oh, good gracious! you'll want me to pa 
something for Uncle Jef next, or perhaps mak 
good to the Westmairs all that father took 

“If you and I could do that, Katie — if 
only could, it would make amends for a grew 
deal.” 

** Those poor Westmairs were badly treated 
I do wish they may get it, certainly.” 

I looked quickly into her face, but it was a 
quiet little face enough—only the tone of her 
voice had startled me with its irony, or its jest at 
an affliction which had nearly broken my heart. 
Perhaps I had been mistaken, for she suid atter- 
ward, in a more natural tone, 

**T shall be glad to see father soon. I don't 
think his strength will keep up against prison fare 
and prison rules. His was always a weak con- 
stitution.” 

We were at Mrs. Simmons’s door bef T 
could reply, and Mrs. Simmons’s face was pressed 
against the window-glass, first in curiosity, and 
then in blank astonishment. It was Mrs. 
mons, baby in arms, who opened the street-dour 
and asked us to walk in—who would not have 
shaken hands with me in her parlor, had I not 
offered my own and insisted upon it—who rather 
demurred to my kissing her baby, as it had 
‘only just gone off to sleep,” she said—and who 
regarded Katie with a stony stare far from in- 
dicative of any friendly feeling toward her. 

**T didn’t think to see you again, after fright- 
ening me with a letter at twelve o'clock that Sat- 
urday night,” said Mrs. Simmons ; ‘* but it’s bet- 
ter late than never, I spose.” 

**T have not been ungrateful —I have been 
thinking of vou a great deal,” I replied. 

“It’s quite natural you should have gone to 
her,” said Mrs. Simmons, ** but hardly that she 
should have been glad to—” 

Here she paused, probably out of a faint de- 
gree of respect for her visitors’ feelings, for she 
did not complete her sentence, but inquired with 
a little sniff if we had called tor any thing in par- 
ticular. 

** We have called to pay the back rent, and all 
back claims,” said Katie, petulantly. ‘* Will 
you state what they are, please ?” 

** You know them as well as I do, I dare say 

** No, I do not.” . 

** Well, there's thirteen pounds six shillings 
for the rent.” 

** And my sister's board and Jodging until s! 
went away ?” inquired Katie. 

** I've nothing to charge for that.” Here Mrs. 
Simmons set her lips together, and looked sourer 
than ever. 

**T would prefer to pay in full of all demands, 
Mrs. Simmons,” said Katie. 

** Why ?” was the short question asked. 

**You will be saying presently that she went 
away in your debt, ungrateful for every thing you 
had done for her; but neither she nor I wish to 
be indebted to you.” 

**T shall never say a word against her,” said 
Mrs. Simmons with emphasis, and without cast 
ing a glance in my direction ; ** she’s the best «t 
you Kirbvs, and she did the best for me in im\ 
trouble, as I hope I did tor her 

I replied that I was sure she did. # 
about to add that still the debt of obligation re- 
mained, when she said, more harshly, 

** Don’t you say a word about it to me. T don't 
want to hear it. If vou're dead set on paving 
me back, da it in some other way than money, 
which you may be able to do—which I may evcu 
ask you to do, if I live. You'll not be always 
with vour sister—she’s one easily tired of every 
body.” ; 

** Oh, Faith is a shocking trial to me 
fully good—so very unlike me.” cried Katie, 
laughing the more heartily as Mrs. Simmons’s 
brow contracted with the hilarity manifested. 

It was an unpleasant and unsatisfactory meet- 
ing, and I was glad when it was at an end. 
There was no power of mine, or upon earth, to 
reconcile Mrs. Simmons with Kate Kirby. They 
were utterly opposed to each other—irreconcila- 
ble atoms of humankind, impossible to coalesce. 
Mrs. Simmons did not even thank her for the 
money of which she had long ago despaired, and 
which fell like golden manna upon the poverty- 
haunted domicile in Dorset Street. ‘She took it 
as her legal right, and wrote out her receipt with 
formality, and with much spluttering of ink, and 
a general smearing of the document and the baby, 
her infant being clutched to her breast, and writ- 
ing not being an art in which she had ever ex- 
celied. 

Then we went away—Katie flouncing out a 
few moments before me, without saying good- 
morning to her old landlady. As she passed out 
of the parlor, Mrs. Simmons said, quickly, 

** This is your doings, Faith.” 
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‘No. She had always made up her mind to 
pay you.” 
**T don't believe it,” was the flat denial. 


‘** But there, she’s your relation-——not mine, thank 
goodness !” 

‘*How is vour son?” I asked, anxious 
change the subject of discourse. 

** About the same.” she answered. ‘* Was it 
you that followed him, after all? Where did he 


to 


go? How did you find your sister out? He 
tells me nothing.” 
‘*Don't ask me. I would rather not say yet 


awhile.” 

** You are ashamed of her already ?” she cried. 

“*No; that is unjust, but I can’t explain now. 
She would not wish me.” 

** Oh, if you have got to study her, vou're in 
for a fine thing,” said Mrs. Simmons, with hex 
old impatient jerk of the chin that I knew so well. 


**Good-by,” I said. ‘*You are not angry 
with me?” 
“Angry with you, girl? No. But I shail 


never have patience with that other one.” 

** Ah, you don’t understand her.” 

She stuod up and kissed me, and a few mo- 
ments afterward I was closing the door of the 
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house in Dorset Street behind me. It was going 
away in earnest from the old home and the old 
life then. 

‘*T told you how it would be,” said Kate, when 
I had ye-entered the cab with her. ‘‘I have 
flung away my money, and been insulted for my 
pains. What a little fool I was to pay her a 
penny!” 

‘+ T don't think so,” I answered, quietly. 

‘* Well, there’s an end to the Dorset Street 
den,” she said, after a short silence, ‘‘and I am 
glad of that at Jeast.” 

‘*We were born there, you and I. I was 
your governess, and almost your mother, in those 
up-stairs rooms for thirteen years, Kate.” 

‘*So you were,” she answered, in a different 
tone; ‘‘I have not forgotten it. I should have 
been a worse woman long ago, Faith, if I had 
not remembered it at times.” 

She was very thoughtful till we emerged into 
the broader thoroughfare of Fleet Street, then 
the light mood rippled to the surface, born, as it 
were, of the busy life about us, and which she 
seemed to love. She hummed the air of her last 
serio-comic ballad as we were -driven home to 
Long Acre. 

= 
CHAPTER II. 


THREE LETTERS. 


Wiru the next five months of my life I need 
not detain the reader very long. During that 
period nothing came in my way that offered a 
chance of taking Katie from her sphere. She 
was my protectress; I was not hers, as I had 
hoped to be in the conceit of my superior years, 
What I should have done without her, I often 
wondered then—i have often marveled at since 
—and yet I was never wholly grateful for the 
shelter of her home, and forever dissatisfied with 
the means which constituted it a home for both 
of us. In those five months Katie shifted from 
one music-hall to another, returning to Mr. Bax- 
ter’s more than once, each time with an addition 
to her salary, which he grumbled at, but invaria- 
bly consented to, and at which triumph over his 
exchequer Katie rejoiced a great deal. In those 
five months I had not received a line from Uncle 
Jef. Now that there was no reason for Katie's 
keeping her residence a secret from the Dorset 
Street folk, I had written to Mrs. Simmons and 
requested her to forward on all letters for me. 
[ had written also from my new address to Pie- 
termaritzburg, but there had been no answer 
back. I had called at the office which had first 
sent out Jeffery Kirby to the Cape, and they had 
no reason to believe that any thing had happened 
to him, although he had not, up to the present 
date, sent back his receipt for the last half-year’s 
salary. ‘That something had happened I was al- 
most certain; but I wrote with every mail—and 
I kept on hoping for the best. 

There had been another visit to Holloway 
Prison, on this occasion by Katie, who had ar- 
gued with me that it was her turn, and whom I 
let go in my place with reluctance. 

‘*He will be glad to see me. He has not 
seen me since they took him from Dorset Street. 
Oh, that dreadful night !” said Katie, shuddering. 
‘*What would he think if I were to stop away 
this time ?” 

She had been the favorite daughter, and what 
could I say? That I was anxious to note a 
change for the better in him, and that I was un- 
easy at his not writing to us, even when the pris- 
on rules allowed. I was more likely to render 
him miserable, Katie thought, and she said what 
she thought, and then went in my stead. 

I was surprised to find how little my sister had 
to say when she returned, and what a cross and 
puzzled face it was of hers, rather than of any 
deep solicitade. She put up with all my eager 
questioning, though scarcely with an easy grace. 
The journey had distracted her, and she was ir- 
ritable. 

Had she seen any difference in him? Yes, a 
great deal. He was in the infirmary ward, and 
looked close to death’s door. Had he said any 
thing about the robbery? Not a word, and she 
hadn't been brute enough to mention the subject 
herself. (This was not intended for a home- 
thrust, though it came at me like a stab.) Was 
he hopeful or despondent? Oh, very hopeful in 
his way full of his old rubbish about his coming 
riches, and prophesying wonders before the next 
two years. Did she tell him what she was do- 
ing? Yes. Why shouldn't she? Did he seem 
to mind that? Not at all. Did she mention 
Uncle Jef to him? No, she forgot it. Uncle 
Jef never troubled her mind, being much too 
good for her acquaintance. Did she mention 
me? To be sure, and father was glad to hear 
that I was in good hands, 

These were the principal questions and their 
answers. There were various little changes rung 
upon them, tili Katie began to read the newspa- 
per over her tea, and to answer absently. 

The newspaper helped her to turn the conver- 
sation effectually. 

‘* Why, Faith, here’s an advertisement that 
might suit you. Shall I read it ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

Katie read it aloud. It was an advertisement 
for a governess and companion to a young lady, 
and it enumerated in lengthy detail the accom- 
plishments and virtues that would be required 
of the applicant. It mentioned French, Italian, 
and German by way of foreign languages, not as 
deep studies, but as preliminary lessons leading 
up to stadies under future masters. It empha- 
sized English by adding ‘‘sound and good” be- 
fore it, It dwelt upon music, sacred and secu- 
lar, and it trusted that no one would apply who 
Was not accustomed to teaching, and had not her 
heart in her profession. It required authority, 
but great kindness and much Christianity of feel- 
ing; and it mentioned that the very large sum 
of a hundred and twenty pounds per annum 
would be given by way of salary, by X. Y.Z., 





No. 434 Belgrave Square, to any lady who was 
really suitable for the post in question. 

‘*T have seen that,” I replied, when Katie had 
finished. 

‘* Have you answered it ?” 

i. 

“You are tired of this up-hill work—you give 
in, and save me a fortune in postage stamps,” 
cried Katie. 

‘*T have not given in,” I answered, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ but it does not seem suitable for me.” 

‘* Why ?” 

‘*It is too big for my capabilities altogether.” 

‘* Never think too little of yourself, my sister,” 
answered Katie. ‘‘The world takes a poor 
young person like you at her own valuation.” 

When Katie had gone away in her hired 
brougham to the music-halls, whither I did not 
always accompany her now, having, as it were, 
more confidence in her powers of taking care of 
herself—I made up my mind to answer the ad- 
vertisement which had attracted my sister's no- 
tice. I had no belief in my chance, but I wrote 
under the impression that it was not right to 
neglect it, and even under the conviction that 
Katie had called attention to the advertisement 
in the hope that I should reply to it. Was she 
growing tired of me? I thought, remembering 
suddenly Mrs. Simmons’s past prophecy — or, 
better thought than that, was she more weary of 
the profession which she had adopted, and would 
be glad in her heart to give up ? 

Meanwhile I wrote out my application, told 
part of my story, hinted that my references were 
at Pietermaritzburg, spoke of myself in as glow- 
ing terms as my modesty would allow, dwelt upon 
my aptitude for teaching as a strong point, and 
skimmed lightly over the foreign language clause, 
French and Italian being partly familiar to me, 
thanks to a studious uncle’s teaching in the South 
African colony, but German being still an un- 
known tongue. ‘The letter was sealed and ready 
for delivery before Katie’s return. My sister 
brought two letters in with her, and stood for a 
moment regarding my missive with surprise. 

‘* What's that ?” she asked—‘‘ for me ?” 

‘*No. I have answered the advertisement.” 

‘* What advertisement ?” 

I was not surprised at Katie’s forgetfulness; I 
had long ago discovered that hers was not a re- 
tentive memory, save in matters exclusively her 
own, when not an item ever escaped her. She 
had pained me more than once by her aptitude 
to forget any thing that related particularly to 
me ; but then she had enough on her own mind, 
poor Kate, without thinking deeply of my little 
cares. It was natural that she should forget 


them, but I did not see the matter always in its, 


right light, and felt myself aggrieved at times. 

‘*'The advertisement for a governess to a young 
lady,” I replied. 

** Ah, yes, I remember,” said Katie, carelessly. 
‘* Was it worth replying to? I thought that you 
did not see the necessity.” 

‘*T thought afterward I would write a few 
lines. Do you know, Katie, I fancied that you 
wished it yourself.” 


Katie had removed her bonnet and cloak, and | 


was sitting in her easy-chair before the fire, a 
tired beauty, with clasped hands and thoughtful 
eyes. The two letters that she had brought in 
with her lay in her lap, one unsealed, the other 
still unopened. She did not look up as she re- 
plied to me. 


“IT might have had a passing thought that it | 


was better for you, Faith—that you were not hap- 
py here.” 

‘*T am as happy as I can be under circum- 
stances that should keep us both grave,” I said; 
‘*and of course I do not like to feel dependent 
upon you.” 

“That’s a right feeling enough. I am not re- 
proaching you,” she answered, still very thought- 
fully. 

‘*T would be glad to reverse the position, and 
have you dependent upon me,” I said. 

‘*T wish to Heaven that you could,” she re- 
plied, with a flash of energy that died out almost 
before the last words were spoken; for she sat 
there thoughtful and apathetic the instant after- 
ward. 

‘*'This grand situation, Katie, for example— 
this impossible post for which I am applying— 
why, a hundred and twenty pounds a year would 
enable you to live quietly in some little place 
where I could see you very often, and where you 
could rest apart from this terrible life until an 
opening as good as mine came to yourself.” 

**T should not want a// your money, Faith ; 
you could not afford to give it me; don’t talk in 
that childish fashion ; it is only aggravating.” 

I was surprised at her petulance. 

‘*T should not want much, and there would be 
enough for you if—” 


‘*If I were not ambitious,” she cried, iuter- | 


rupting me; ‘‘if I had the courage to give up 


this terrible life, as you call it. Well, Faith, when | 


the chance comes, ask me.” 

** You would not say no!” I exclaimed. 

**T don’t think that I would,” she answered, 
after a moment’s steady survey of the bright red 
fire, which we were glad to see even in those 
evenings late in May; ‘‘I should not be sorry to 
escape ; God knows, I hate them all enough.” 

It was so seldom that she betrayed any feeling 
of grief or passion, that the sudden spreading of 
her hands before her face to hide its agitation 
from me was like a new mystery leaping to the 
foreground. 

‘* Katie, dear, something has happened,” I said, 
bending over her; ‘‘ will you tell me what it is?” 

‘* Don’t ask me; it isn’t worth a thought; I'm 
a fool, that’s all.” 

** But—” 

‘But let me be; you can’t advise me; no one 
can do me any good. Mine is a silly fancy that 
has died out as it deserved to do. Don’t ask me 
what it is; only see, there’s an end of it forever.” 

She suddenly snatched at the open leiter in her 
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lap, and thrust it into the fire, so recklessly and 
with such vehemence that I gave a little scream 
as the flame flickered at the lace trimming of her 
sleeve and scorched a portion of it into tinder. 

Her left hand had crushed out every spark im- 
mediately ; she was not so alarmed for her safety 
as I had been. 

**You are nervous, Faith; I don’t know what 
I shall do with you presently,” she said, with a 
forced laugh. ‘*I have only burned a little of 
my lace.” 

**And you will not tell me any thing, then ?” 
I asked, reproachfully. 

‘There is so little to tell, Faith,” she replied, 
in her old tones; ‘‘and you are so fond of cross- 
examination in your womanly curiosity, that I 
never care to begin.” 

‘*T will not cross-examine you at all, if you 
will give me some idea of your trouble,” I urged. 
‘*Why should we have any secrets from each 
other ?” 

**T can’t tell,” she answered; ‘‘I’m fond of 
secrets, perhaps; I’m not outspoken assuredly. 
But you may know as much as this, that there’s 
a man at the bottom of it; that I have been in- 
clined to fall in love with him, and that he has 
had a kind of sneaking fancy for me, and that it 
is all over.” 

‘* Was it the gentleman who sent the bouquet 
one night, when you first brought me home— 
when you said that you were romantic ?” 

‘*What a dreadful memory you have! you 
ought to have forgotten all that nonsense.” 

‘*T have often wondered—” 

**Yes, I know. You have been always won- 
dering,” she cried. ‘‘ Well, it was he, and in his 
way he was a gentleman. He found out that he 
was too much of a gentleman for my acquaint- 
ance, though, and I discovered that he was not 
gentleman enough to give me credit for all that 
he should have done, and so we quarreled, and 
there’s his last dying speech and confession.” 

She pointed to the fire, and laughed pleasantly 
enough as she concluded; but, actress though 
she was, I knew her heart was aching that night. 

** And you have never told me a word of this,” 
I said, reproachfully. ‘‘ How is it that you have 
met without my knowledge—how is it that—” 

‘*We did meet, that’s all, Faith, Remember 

there is to be no cross-examination of the defend- 
ant.” 
I was silent after this remonstrance. She fell 
once more into thought, though she affected to be 
singing softly to herself, and I was left to marvel 
at that romance of her life which had flowed on 
so noiselessly beside me, and I never the wiser 
by a word or look, I could remember many ex- 
cuses for her going out in the afternoon and ear- 
ly evening alone now, and I reconciled these de- 
partures with the lovers’ meetings, which might 
be never again for her. Yes, I was of a curious 
nature, for I longed for the details ofa love story 
that she had made up her mind not to tell me— 
how it had begun, and what had put an end to 
it. Who was the lover, what he was like, and 
when had the beginning of love first given hope 
to her heart. It was very strange that I should 
| not know this, and that even to Katie I seemed 
| undeserving of a sister's confidence. Something 
| akin to my last thought suggested itself to her, 
for she said, suddenly, 

**T don’t tell you a long story, Faith, for the 
simple reason that I know what a silly I have 
been, and that I can not dwell upon any thing 
which sets me in a ridiculous light. But, my 
girl, I am not heart-broken—I am not going to 
| let down my back hair, and run about with a 
whole stableful of straw in my hands, as that mis- 
guided young woman in ‘ Hamlet’ did—I am for 
myself alone.” 

** And for me a little?” I asked. 

** Yes—for you a little! For a moment, Faith, 
I had almost forgotten you, and yet what a good, 
brave woman you are!” 

‘* And when the time comes, and the power 
is in my hands to help you, you will come to me, 
Katie ?” 

‘* Yes, with all my heart,” she murmured. 

She turned away her head beneath my caress, 
and I was sure that tears were falling in the fire- 
light, though she did not care that I should be a 
witness to her weakness. 

She recovered herself very quickly; the envi- 
able art of concealing her emotions, or shaking 
them away, was hers in an extraordinary degree, 
the result of early struggling in the world, com- 
bined with a natural power of self-repression. 

‘* What a time that girl is with the supper- 
tray!” were her next words, ‘‘and I am dread- 
fully hungry.” 

When the supper was brought in she did not 
show much signs of hunger, however; and when 
the tray was carried away after supper, she sud- 
| denly put her second letter into my hands. 

‘*I forgot to say, Faith, that that’s for you.” 

|  ‘* For me?” I said, in astonishment. 

‘* Yes, and I know what's init, too. But read 
for yourself.” 

I opened the note, and read as follows : 

“Mr. Baxter presents his compliments to Miss Kirby, 
and requests the favor of her com 
picnic of the artistes of his establishment at Bushy 
Park, on Wednesday morning next. The carriages 
will start from the ‘ral of Harmony at ten in the 
morning, precisely. An answer will oblige.” 


‘* TT go with them!” Icried. ‘‘ What made 
him think that I should ever dream of it?” 

‘*T made him dream of it, Katie, for I asked 
him to ask you.” 

She laughed at my consternation, then said, 
more earnestly, 

‘* And I want you to go. I want you to take 
care of me, and be my guide—to be the friend 
to whom I can turn suddenly, should I want a 
friend.” 

**T do not see that I~” 

‘* He may be there, and I wish to be very firm 
and proud with him if he comes, if he should 
think it worth his while to venture in my direc- 
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tion. I know that you would not go to this pic- 
nic for your own sake. Will you come for mine?” 

“*Yes, if you wish it.” 

‘*There’s a dear, good Faith. It will be one 
of the great Baxter's monster advertisements,” 
she said; “but it will be amusing, and I am 
compelled to go. Now write your answer before 
your courage fails you, then I shall be satisfied 
and safe.” 

‘* Very well.” 

I wrote the answer sadly and doubtfully, but I 
did not hesitate. Katie had wished it—she was 
afraid of something, it was evident—she relied 
even upon me, which was remarkable. 

The servant was dispatched to the pillar-box 
with the two notes I had written that evening ; 
to one of them, and to the surprise of both of us, 
there came an answer before twenty-four hours 
had elapsed. This was it: 

“434 Belgrave Square. 
“X.Y. Z. would be glad of an interview with Miss 
Kirby respecting the post of governess for which she 
has applied. X. Y. Z. would be glad to see Miss Kirby 
at the above address on Saturday next at eleven a.m. 
precisely.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 
THE RIDE TO BUSHEY PARK. 


Tue letter from X. Y. Z. appointing an inter- 
view for the following Saturday was a perplexity 
to me; I had become so accustomed to silence fol- 
lowing all appeals for service, that this prompt 
reply of an anonymous correspondent excited me 
more than I had anticipated. I had written with- 
out a hope; I had related my old story with less 
perspicuity and energy than usual; and I had too 
plainly, I thought, confessed to my own short- 
comings, to be singled out from an army of appli- 
cant. hungry for place. 

Certainly I had not obtained the post; ‘‘It 
might be a swindle altogether,” Katie had said, 
emphatically ; curiosity might have prompted the 
advertiser to see a person who had written so 
strange a reply to his advertisement ; or a crafty 
agent, anxious to secure a registration fee, might 
be the real solution to the riddle. And yet I had 
expected to be lucky some day; I had not be- 
lieved in misfortune forever oppressing me, and 
thwarting every step to get away from it; my 
own teaching and trust had assured me of a better 
time, and I had kept strong with that assurance. 

Katie had no faith in the result, and so terrified 
me with legends of designing advertisers that I 
took one preliminary walk to Belgrave Square to 
see No. 434 for myself, and judge if it were a 
respectable-looking edifice. 1 found it all that 
could be desired in its exterior aspect, not a place 
likely to be selected, or allowed to be selected by 
its landlord, as the head-quarters of a rogue or 
vagabond. It was a solid-looking mansion, 
wherein dwelt people well to do. 1 should be a 
lucky woman if I found a home there. 

I acquainted Katie, on my return, with the re- 
sult of my explorations, but she had lost a great 
It had not enter- 
ed into her head that there was a chance of my 
obtaining the situation without references—men 
and women of the world were not likely to believe 
in South Africa—and there were portions of my 
family’s antecedents that I must conceal, or by 
divulging must set my listeners against me. I 
was ‘‘ hedged in,” and Katie had had no faith in 
my escape. She had settled the position in her 
own mind, and there was an end of it. She had 
her own story to dwell upon, and that troubled 
her at times. Alone she brooded not a little, I 
was sure, although she never confessed to me that 
she was any thing different from the light-heart- 
ed, shrewd little woman to whom I was indebted 
for a home. Coming in suddenly, I would sur- 
prise her in deep thought, her big hazel eyes look- 
ing out across her own world to the sphere where- 
in she had met her one romance and lost it, her 
beautiful face full of a grief or pain that my pres- 
ence would startle away. 

When we had first met, I had not been aston- 
ished at her reticence; it was natural; I had 
been four years away, and had returned with very 
opposite ideas of life's duties to her own ;_ but her 
silence now, concerning herself and her future, 
wounded me deeply. I thought that she might 
have learned to trust me. We were more like 
common friends than sisters in many things ; 
we did not confide in each other; I knew too 
well that I could not interest Katie in all that 
was in my heart, or formed part of my ambitions, 
and she was certain that her profession was only 
suggestive to me of alarm. Hence, though we 
had our little outbursts of sympathy, we were 
never real confidantes ; if we had been, this story 
would have taken different lines and led to differ- 
ent results—whether for better or worse, the 
reader must judge for himself in the future pages 
of this book. 

Hence Katie had her cares which she did not 
ask me to share, which she would not have owned 
to possessing. She professed to have the picnic 
party on her mind now—the dress she should wear, 
the business engagements that might ensue from 
it, and the pleasure that might be born of it. She 
was anxious to interest me also, and was forever 
reminding me that I had promised to accompany 
her, though she said not a word more concerning 
her reasons for my going. When the Wednesday 
morning came, I would have given all my worldly 
possessions— Katie's locket, which I had redeem- 
ed from the pawnbroker’s, excepted—to be spared 
the ordeal of accompanying the procession. I 
had been nervous concerning it all Tuesday, and 
I prayed heartily for a respite, for wet weather, 
for any thing that might postpone the evil day 
which had dawned. 

I was wanting in the art of adaptability to cir- 
cumstances, in the power to disguise what annoy- 
ed me, and I did not wish to be marked, or to be 
in any way a contrast to the general enjoyment. 

‘** If I could only stop at home!” I said to Ka- 
tie at the last moment. 

‘** Nonsense! the drive into the country will do 
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you good,” Katie replied ; ‘‘ you will not be no- | 
ticed if it’s your wish to keep aloof, and you will 
find some pleasant people if you care to look for 
them. We are not all ogres and ogresses.” 

Not all—not half, possibly ; but still, to my 
mind, having a sufficient number of ogres and 
ogresses in their midst to render the whole ex- 
pedition an unpleasant one. I should not dwell 
upon it in detail here, were it not that it takes its | 
place in the chain of events leading up to many 
changes. 

I am never likely to forget the grand start from 
the Hall of Harmony, in drags, wagonettes, and 
private omnibuses, with Tommy Pounce’s equi- 
page a principal feature in the grand procession. 
Katie was right about this being a monster ad- 
vertisement for Mr. Baxter, who combined pleas- 
ure to his emp/oyés with notoriety to himself, by 
the annual entertainment to which I had been 
invited. Katie and I were late in arriving at the 
meeting-place, where we found the street choked 
up with that large section of the British public 
that has nothing to do but take its ease on curb- 
stones when there is any thing worth seeing in 
prospective. 

If X.Y. Z. could behold me now! I thought, as 
I clutched Katie's arm in my first alarm at a 
cheer which greeted my sister's appearance before 
the Hall of Harmony, in the principal corridor 
of which the members of the company were wait- 
ing, all in high spirits and most of them in bright 
colors; with Mr. Baxter running about in a great 
state of excitement, his arms full of bouquets for 
the ladies, and a great deal of the blood in his 
body settling in his face and behind his ears. 

‘* Let me keep close to you, Katie; don't run 
away,” I whispered, and Katie turned round and 
laughed at me. 

‘*This is my strong-minded sister who would 
do me so much good,” she said. 

The words were spoken lightly, and were not 
meant for a reproach, but they struck home. She 
was right; why should I expect one so self-pos- 
sessed and strong to rely upon me in any partic- 
ular? Did she not know the world better than 
I? and was she not far more calculated to take 
care of herself therein ? 

Ah, yes, but it was this world from which we 
should escape presently, I thought. 

Katie was a general favorite, and her welcome 
was a flattering one. 

‘*T was afraid you were going to sell us,” cried 
a lady of six-and-twenty, with charming frank- 
ness—a lady who carried much color unblushing- 
ly in the broad daylight, and whose arched eye- 
brows were unmistakable works of art; ‘* why, 
where have you been all this time ?” 

‘*Getting ready, to be sure. Tilly, this is my 
particular friend, Miss Kirby— Faith, my dear 
friend, Tilly Beaufort, of whom you have heard 
me speak.’ 

I was attempting a bow of acknowledgment, 
when Tilly Beaufort took me in her arms, crushed 
my bonnet, and embraced me passionately. 

‘** My dear child, how are you ?” she cried; ‘‘I 
am glad to see you—I know all about you—you're 
Katie's friend from Africa. I knew Kate when 
she was a Kirby, in Dorset Street; she touched 
up my music a bit before I was a great gun, and 
I got her out at my benefit, with a big cram about 
her American reputation. Did she ever tell you?” 

** Yes, she told me,” I found room to say, and 
then Tilly Beaufort, the popular female vocalist, 
went away, laughing heartily, and showing every 
one of her large handsome teeth. 

“* What do you think of her ?” asked Katie. 

** Well, I don’t like her much,” I answered. 

**You don't like any body much,” said Kate, 
quietly ; ‘g but with all her vulgarity—she is a lit- 
tle vulgar—there isn’t a better-hearted woman. 
When I tell you that I’m not jealous of her pop- 
ularity, you may imagine that I like her. Here's 
Tommy.” 

**Oh dear!” I ejaculated. 

Tommy Pounce was upon us before I had time 
to repress my exclamation. He was as elabo- 
rately costumed as usual, and burdened by a few 
ounces more jewelry than when I had had last the 
honor of seeing him. Though gorgeously array- 
ed, he was not in good spirits. A zephyr coat, 
a silky white hat, light lavender kid gloves, a 
green satin stock with a diamond pin therein, a 
pair of lavender trowsers with a green stripe down 
the sides to match the stock, had given, with 
other adornments, a glory to his outer man of 
which any star-comic might have been proud ; 

_and yet it was evident, from his depressing cast 
of countenance, that something had gone wrong 
with the ‘‘ Colossal.” 

When he spoke, the reason was apparent. 

‘** Well, Katie—how are you, Miss Kirby,” he 
croaked forth in tones that were partly sepul- 
chral, and partly like a wheezy old bagpipes. 

**Oh dear! what a bad cold you have got,” 
said Katie, solicitously, after we had responded 
to his welcome. 

‘“*Yes, I should think I had,” replied Mr. 
Pounce ; ‘‘ it’s all that infernal open-air trap of 
Baxter’s. I've been out in all weathers, and 
you'll be sorry to hear it’s flown to my throat.” 

“Oh! I am sorry,” said Katie. 

‘* My voice is nowhere,” he added, after two 
or three seconds’ coughing. : 

“You were all right last night,” Katie re- 
marked. 

‘* Yes, till I got home, and then it was like a 
hundred d—d darning-needles in my throat. 
I’m afraid it’s what they call dipsteeria—I’m aw- 
fully queer.” 

‘*What made you come out ?” said Katie. 

**Oh, you know,” he answered, meaningly ; 
and ‘‘I’m sure I don’t,” was Katie’s pert reply. 

‘* OF course I wanted to be one of the party, 
if you was—if you were coming,” he said, cor- 
recting his grammar with commendable celerity, 
“and I did not care to be out of it altogether, 
and every body asking where Tommy Pounce 
was, Baxter says that the drive will cheer me 





up, and bL.ing my voice round, but Baxter's a 
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hass. I don’t know what every body ‘ll do, if 
I don’t get better soon—there’s the Alcazar, and 


the Muses’ Temple, Cow Cross, and the Hapollo | 


—they all count on me next Monday.” 

“They'll think all the more of you, Mr. 
Pounce, when you do appear,” said Katie, in as- 
suring tones. 

** Yes, I know that,” said Pounce, after a mo- 
ment’s rueful consideration of the subject, ‘* but 
this is not a common hoarseness; it goes right 
to here,” he added, striking the pit of his stomach 
with the flat of his gloved hand, before he march- 
ed mournfully away from us. 

A few minutes more, and we had made our 
way into the street, and in the bustle of the 
mounting, the general excitement of the party, 
the confusion on all sides, I lost Katie, and found 
myself on the top of a private coach, by the side 
of Mr. Baxter, who had assisted me to the box 
seat, I had made some little objection to this 
position, but the interiors of the vehicles were 
full of hampers, and the broad flight of steps 
marked ‘‘ Hall of Harmony” formed a conven- 
ient and unembarrassing mode of ascent for a 
nervous young female. When I was settled, 
and had had time to reflect on the compliment 
that had been paid me by the proprietor of one 
of the largest drinking dens in the metropolis, I 
looked round for Katie. She was by the side of 
Tommy Pounce on the drag, wherein were Tilly 
Beaufort and a host of professionals, comic and 
serious, and all more or less notorious. Behind 
me were two or three large private omnibuses 
heaped up with ladies of the ballet and their 
friends, and sprinkled among the general com- 
munity were a few vacant-looking, silly-faced 
young men, whose mission it was to ‘‘ see life,” 
to patronize ‘‘this kind of thing,” to talk of the 
spree they had had with ‘‘ Baxter's lot,” and to 
affect in general to be more dissipated and un- 
principled than even their worthlessness war- 
ranted. I wished again that I had not joined 
the party—the general survey of the company 
caused me to shudder so much, 

‘Why, you're cold,” said Mr. Baxter, who 
was evidently of an observant turn of mind; 
‘I'm blest if you ain’t a-shivering. Will you 
have another shawl ?—will you have a nip of 
something before we start ?” 

‘*No, thank you.” 
“*Then we'll be off. 
enough here for one day. 

be to-night!” he muttered. 

He gave the signal for starting, and I drew 
my veil more closely over my face as the crowd 
cheered, and hundreds of little boys tried to get 
under the wheels and discover for themselves 
what the Juggernaut sensation was like, and ev- 
ery body ran out-of-doors or looked out of win- 
dows. Then we wound our way through Surrey 
thoroughfares toward Vauxhall Bridge, making 
our way for the Fulham and Richmond roads. 
It was a pleasant drive, and when we were free 
of the London streets, where it was Mr. Baxter’s 
business to linger as long as possible, and attract 
as much curiosity and admiration from the mass- 
es as it was in his power to attract, I was more 
at my ease. But oh, those dreadful streets be- 
fore the country road was reached, the blank 
stares of people to whom music-halls were un- 
known territories, the wondering glances, the en- 
vious, the admiring, the contemptuous! 

‘*There’s Tommy Pounce; hooray, Tommy!” 
was shouted forth at times, and, indeed, all those 
whose popularity had secured them a footing at 
more than one place of entertainment had their 
reward, in being pointed at and shouted at until 
the busy streets of town were left behind us. 

‘*T hope you're comfortable, Miss Kirby,” 
said Mr. Baxter, when he had leisure to devote 
more time to me, and less to his horses. 

‘** Yes, thank you,” I replied. 

I had resolved to be as amiable as possible, 
for Katie's sake; this man at my side paid Katie 
a liberal sum per week for singing at his estab- 
lishment. 

‘*T think we shall have a fine day,” he said, 
in those thick slobbery tones which, on my first 
acquaintance with him, I had very unjustly at- 
tributed to drink; ‘‘ the clouds are high, and the 
sun is as warm and bright as ninepence. Do 
you know Bushey Park ?” 

** Yes, I remember it.” 

I had gone once to it when a child, with fa- 
ther; he had taken Katie and me for a day's 
holiday on a river steamer, as far as Hampton, 
and we were a happy trio then. I wondered on 
the instant whether Katie remembered it as well 
as I did. 

‘*Tt’s a stunning place for a picnic,” affirmed 
Mr. Baxter. 

** Indeed !” 

Mr. Baxter was a polite man, and a loqua- 
cious man, but he was not refined in his dis- 
course. Originally he had been a pot-boy at a 
publican’s in South Bermondsey, and there were 
invidious folk existent who maintained that ‘ old 
Baxter” could neither read nor write, but in this 
particular they were incorrect. Take him alto- 
gether, he was, in my poor estimation, and at 
that time, a prince of gentlemen to Tommy 
Pounce, although I hoped that I might be merci- 
fully spared from ever seeing him again. 

Before we reached Richmond, I discovered 
Mr. Baxter's motives—for he had more than one 
—in placing me in the post of honor at his side. 
I can not say that they were motives discredita- 
ble to him, but they annoyed me none the less, 
and at Bushey Park I began to think that I liked 
Tommy Pounce the better of the two. So that 
the reader may perceive I was capricious in my 
fancies. 

‘“‘Are Tommy and Katie going to make a 
match of it, do you think ?” he asked, suddenly, 
and after following my backward glance at the 
drag, where the two were talking earnestly to- 
gether. 

** Heaven forbid!” I cried, before I had time 
to restrain myself, 


I think we've had stir 
What a ‘ouse there'll 





‘**Every body says so, you know,” he said, 
with a disgusting wink of his left eye, intended 
as a tribute to the clear-sightedness of every body, 
himself included. 

‘** Every body is wrong,” I said, warmly, ‘‘and 
Katie is not likely to thank any one for spread- 
ing the report.” 

** Tt wouldn’t be a bad match,” he said, slowly. 

‘**T think it would be a very bad one.” 

‘* What makes you think that, Miss Kirby ?” 

He appeared so curious that his manner put 
me on my guard, and though I still maintained 
my first assertion, I did not enter into detail con- 
cerning my reason for doubting a statement in 
which he was disposed to place credence. I was 
Katie's friend, and might be able to give him a 
hint or two, he had thought, and he was not a 
sufficient adept in disguise to conceal from me 
what was on his mind. 

‘*Tommy’s fond of her, I’m sure,” he said ; 
‘*he has been awfully upset about that young 
swell who came after her so much; awfully cut 
up, in fact, and though he made love to Tilly 
Beaufort, it was only his temper. Don't you 
really think they'd make a decent pair, now ?” 

** No, I do not.” 

‘** Hasn't Katie said any thing about Tommy, 


| now?” he inquired ; *‘about marrying him, and 
| starting a music-hall of their own ?—where they'd 


be sure to fail—strike me dead if they wouldn't 
fail,” he added, with sudden and amazing energy ; 
‘* I’m sure you know all about it.” 

‘*Miss Baskerville’—I had some difficulty in 
calling Katie by her assumed name—‘‘ does not 
take me into her confidence,” I replied. 

**Oh! that’s allnonsense. Girls will talk, and 
you are together in Long Acre, youknow. Ain't 
you now ?” 

Mr. Baxter's ‘‘ nows” were particularly aggra- 
vating, especially when they were accompanied 
with a playful nudge of his elbow, which was not 
unfrequent. 

** Yes, we are together.” 

** Like sisters, in fact; ah ha! like sisters,” 
and this time Mr. Baxter nearly nudged me off 
the box-seat into the roadway. I did not reply ; 
I did not like Mr. Baxter quite so well as I had 
done ; I moved as far from him and his objec- 
tionable elbow as I could, and looked straight 
before mé along the high-road, echoing with the 
clatter of our horses’ hoofs and the merry laugh- 
ter of the party. I saw that our secret, such as 
it was, had been discovered by Mr. Baxter. The 
likeness between us was too strong for disguise, 
and yet I had never considered myself much like 
Katie. Katie was darker than I, and an inch 
less in height, and the likeness had been stron- 
ger between us when we were children, I fancied. 
She was pretty, and I was rather a plain little 
thing—Uncle Jef told me that, with his own odd 
frankness, one day in Pietermaritzburg—but still 
the likeness was strong enough to open Mr. Bax- 
ter’s eyes to the truth. 

‘I don’t say you are sisters, mind,” said he, 
after an interval of five minutes for mature reflec- 
tion; ‘‘that may be a little joke of mine. Still, 
you are alike, and I’m dashed if you don’t sing 
alike too, for when I called four weeks ago—that 
day I was in a worry about Katie going to the 
Jolly Plasterers’ benefit—I didn’t say any thing, 
but you were singing as I came up them stairs in 
Long Acre, and I stopped outside the door and 
listened a bit. Ah ha! Don’t you sing, now ?” 

Here ensued another playful motion of his el- 
bow, which I managed to elude. 

**T have led a choir at chapel, in Pietermaritz- 
burg, but I do not profess to sing.” 

- ‘You've a good voice, ‘pon my soul; I've been 

thinking of it, and it’s suited for the sentimental 
line of business,” he continued ; ‘*I wish you'd 
try it one night at the Hall—say a Hafrican gal 
going into slavery, now—a character bit. If it 
answers with the hordience, I'll strike a bargain 
the moment you come off. There, I'll strike a 
bargain at once, if you're game.” 

But I was not game. I felt very much as 
though I had been insulted, and yet I had not 
a fair excuse to speak my mind. I could only 
thank him in a low voice, and state that it was 
never my intention to sing in public, after which 
expression of my sentiments Mr. Baxter appear- 
ed to lose a great deal of his interest in me. I 
looked behind at Katie occasionally, and saw that 
she was in high spirits, with no sign of yester- 
night’s strange shadow on her. I could hear her 
laughing pleasantly at Tommy Pounce’s jokes, or 
at Tommy Pounce’s personal appearance, which 
was not enhanced by a very large woolen com- 
forter which, having found the breeze too strong 
for him, he had recently wound round his throat 
in many folds. Tilly Beaufort appeared more 
anxious about his cold than my sister, and once 
I had seen her carefully tucking in the corners 
of the comforter down the back of his neck, with 
a solicitude about the Colossal’s health that should 
have impressed that gentleman more favorably. 
But, as Mr. Baxter said again to my annoyance, 
as he glanced in my direction also, ‘‘ Tommy is 
dead nuts on Katie. I wonder you haven't seen 
it; I wonder she hasn't told you more about it, 
now. 

** Dead nuts” implied a deep affection on Mr. 
Pounce’s part for Katie, I imagined by the con- 
text; I was getting used to the slang of these 
people—perhaps, if I staid much longer with them 
I should get slangy myself. 

I was glad when Bushey Park was reached, and 
the opportunity to get free of Mr. Baxter, and 
reach Katie's side, seemed to come at length as a 
reward for all my patience. I looked at my watch 
—another redeemed pledge which Katie had kind- 
ly got out of the pawnbroker’s clutches for me— 
and found that the morning had already passed 
away. That made so many hours nearer to 
home, and I was glad in my heart. Perhaps I 
was ungrateful—very probably ; I was a young 
woman of a dissatisfied turn of mind altogether ; 
Katie had a suspicion that I was, and I was not 








quite certain that she was altogether wrong. 
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Had I ever been content with any thing ?—in 
the old times in London with my surroundings ; 
in the African colony, or with my still life away 
from all friends but Uncle Jef; in London again, 
with my troubles clustering so thickly about me 
that every fairer prospect of a future was shut out 
by their density and number? Was there any 
thing that woudd satisfy me, or stay the restless 
beatings of my heart against the bars of the cage 
that held me in? 


CHAPTER IV. 
1 ENACT THE CHAMPION. 


I was successful in eluding further attention 
on the part of Mr. Baxter, or Mr. Baxter had 
too much upon his mind to consider me, when 
the real business of the picnic had commenced ; 
but in my second determination to take care of 
Katie—as she had asked me to do last night—I 
met with nothing but mortification and rebuff. 
Katie had forgotten her request, and had almost 
forgotten me. The excitement of the day, the 
pleasure of the drive, the fresh air, the scenery, 
the company, the consciousness that she was a 
favorite with her contemporaries, had carried 
away all traces of past gloom, and even raised her 
spirits to a degree which I had not hitherto wit- 
nessed. She was the life of the party, and gave 
animation to the rest. She took an active part 
in the arrangements for the coming luncheon, and 
there was a bright smile, a gay jest, a quick laugh- 
ing rejoinder for all who spoke to her. 

** How well she bears trouble!” I thought, as I 
watched her bright figure in the sunshine; ‘‘or 
else,” was my second reflection, ‘* how little she 
lets trouble bear upon her!” 

There are those happily constituted beings in 
the world whom no trouble seems to affect, more 
especially those troubles that do not come straight 
home to them, and perhaps Katie’s was one of 
these. Katie thought that I met troubles half- 
way, and pitied me accordingly; and certainly, 
at this period of our lives, she was by ninety per 
cent. the happier woman of the two. Heaven 
knows, I did not envy her for this! It was as 
well for her that she could face the world with a 
bolder outlook than her sister Faith. 

** Why, Faith, how grave you are looking!” 
said Katie, coming up to me at last, ‘* although 
the ride has brought some of the old color to 
your cheeks. What a glorious day! I feel bet- 
ter and stronger for it.” 

**T am glad to hear it, Kate, but—” 

** Well, but—” 

‘“* Has he come ?” 

‘*Who ?—oh no, he hasn't,” she answered, 
very quickly, *‘and so much the better for all 
parties concerned. I don’t want to see him. I 
can be happy enough without him. We're going 
to dance after luncheon—the band is coming 
down to Teddington by train — what partners 
can I get you, Faith ?” 

**Oh, I shall not dance.” 

‘**T hope you will; you must not stand aloof, 
or look too fine for us. Would you like to waltz 
with Tommy Pounce?” 

‘Oh no, I should not like to do that,” I cried, 
with a shudder. 

** Well, he’s not in good spirits—he's very ill, 
he says, and he is trying Mr. Baxter's recipe of 
horse-radish and vinegar for his voice—there he 
is sitting with his back against the tree.’ 

**T hope the recipe will do him good,”I said; 
and then at the sight of Mr. Pounce, consuming 
his specific in the shade, with a woe-begone 
expression of countenance, I could not forbear 
laughing. 

** That's well, Faith,” cried Katie; “‘ you are 
brighter—you're shaking off by degrees some of 
the grave looks. Poor Tommy! so you hope it 
will do him good—well, I hope it won't.” 

** Oh, Katie!” 

‘* The hoarser he gets, the less I shall have of 
his nonsense,” she cried; ‘‘the more he will 
think of himself, and the less of me.” 

She tripped away, humming one of her own 
songs, and the instant afterward was flirting in 
an animated way over the laying out of the lob- 
ster salads with an idiotic youth who wore a 
glass in his left eye, kept his right half closed, 
and his mouth three-quarters open. I was told 
that he was a lord’s son, and I pitied the lord 
very much, 

The scene was novel and amusing, and had I 
not been intimately connected therewith, I should 
have enjoved it the more. I was embarrassed 
in the midst of it; but with Katie occasionally 
glancing in my direction, I did my best to sus- 
tain the character which,it had been her wish 
that I should assume. I endeavored to make 
myself generally agreeable; and upon the whole 
I succeeded tolerably well. All was full of ani- 
mation and color, and there was nothing to ob- 
ject to in the fun and spirit pervading the com- 
munity. The old park through which the patri- 
otic cobbler of Hampton Wick secured the right 
of way was at its best, and the day was at its 
best also. The chestnut-trees were full of deep 
green shadowings, with their branches borne 
down by the clusters of the cones—it would be 
Chestnut Sunday in five more days—the shy 
deer were in the distance, making up their minds 
to approach us presently for gift-offerings—the 
sky was intensely blue above our heads, the sun 
was shining, and the birds were singing in their 
nests among the leaves, or darting to and fro 
across the landscape. 

There was more gayety after the Champagne 
lunch—but then there always is a greater flow of 
spirits after the wine has been drunk — and 
though I did not dance, I took amusement from 
watching the toy-like figures spinning round me. 

The annual picnic was a success; it would 
have been written down a success in one or two 
peculiar papers at least, under any circumstances 
—for there were the reporters, and much had 
been made of them by Mr, Baxter, so much 











that the gentleman sent by the Music- Hall 
Trumpet was lying face downward on the grass, 
with his hat crushed beneath his chest, ‘a little 
overcome,” as Katie delicately put it. 

I considered it a success until half past three 
in the afternoon, and then J tound myself draw- 
ing farther from the scene, becomming, as it were, 
afraid or distrustful of the actors therein. The 
excitement and noise became more fast and fu- 
rious among a few—not among the majority, per- 
haps—the dancing grew more vigorous, and the 
Jaughter shriller. 

There was a proneness to extravagance of ac- 
tion in some of the ladies of the company, and 
their screams of hilarity jarred upon me and 
vexed me. I watched Katie anxiously, but I had 
nothing to fear from her. Her high spirits had 
not increased with the lateness of the hour. She 
was sitting by the side of Mr. Pounce, talking 
quite seriously with him, but looking thoughtfully 
ahead, as if he were a long way from her; and 
he, I knew, was in a very serious mood himself. 
Only half an hour since, I had heard him huskily 
inform Mr. Baxter that he was almost speechless, 
that he had been a fool to come, and that that 
**cursed mess of horse-radish” had made him as 
sick as a dog—sicker than twenty dogs, for he 
was not quite sure that he should live the day 
out, or ever hear the sound of his natural voice 
again. ‘*How every body will be disappointed 
to-night, Baxter!” he had said with a sigh ; ‘‘ not 
a note of mine to be heard any where. Good 
God! what a blow to business, and to all the 
Halls!” 

He was looking very miserable by Katie’s side, 
and my sister was evidently having all the con- 
versation to herself, and doing all the consola- 
tion; with Tilly Beaufort regarding the couple 
over the shoulder of her partner in a waltz, with 
a less amiable expression than might have been 
expected from a naturally good-tempered coun- 
tenance. 

I was standing apart from the picnic, under 
the shadow of the trees, when an old lady who 
had been one of the party, and whose gray hairs 
had been a contrast to much youth and good 
looks about her, startled me by a few words in 
my ear. She had been very busy packing the 
glass into the hampers near me, but I had not 
noticed her till then. 

**T don't think you are enjoying yourself 
much, young lady,” she said. 

‘**(h yes, I am,” I hastened to reply. 

‘* You are frightened of them ?” 

‘* N—no,” I answered, after a moment’s con- 
sideration of the question, ‘* I am not frighten- 

“ed, but I do not quite like their ways.” 

‘Yet you are often at the music-halls with 
your friend Miss Baskerville.” 

* Yes.” I said. 

‘* You have been frightened of them before to- 
day—may I ask if you are a lady ?” 

** No,” I said, smiling. 

**T mean a lady born.” 

** No,” I said again. 

‘*You do not understand them, or care for 
them, I'm sure,” she said, as she continued her 
packing; “‘if I were you, I would not stop with 
them. Can't you get a situation somewhere, and 
leave this life behind you?” 

‘Ts it not an honest life?” I asked, quickly ; 
**do vou. know that it is not ?” 

** There are good and bad among them—many 
hard-working ones,” she replied, as she went on 
with her packing ; ‘‘not a few whom you should 
naturally despise—all kinds of people to suit all 
kinds of tastes, except the taste for a simple life 
and quiet home. My dear young lady, I’m your 
senior by many years; take an old woman’s ad- 
vice, and follow your natural inclination to es- 
cape.” 

‘* It is not fit—” 

‘For any young girl? Emphatically no.” 

She broke a tumbler over her emphasis, ap- 
peared a little scared at the damage she had 
committed, looked round for Mr. Baxter, and se- 
cretly threw away the broken fragments among 
the grass. 

‘* What is your post at the Hall of Harmony ?” 
I asked. 

‘**T am not at the Hall of Harmony. My name 
is Saville, and I am Miss Beaufort’s dresser.” 

“*T understand.” 

**T was Miss Baskerville’s dresser once, but 
nothing ever satisfied that girl.” 

** But—” 

‘* But please don’t mention this; I might lose 
my situation, and I am old and poor. I was a 
lady once, and so I have never quite got used to 
this. Neither will you; these aristocratic Beau- 
forts and Baskervilles,” she said, scornfully, ‘‘ are 
very good people of their kind, but get away from 
them as soon as you can.” 

‘** You do not know any thing against them ?” 

** Not a word —not of those two — save that 
thev are fast and flippant; but it would not do 
vou any harm to drop their acquaintance, I’m 
thinking.” 

She caught up a small basket of wine-glasses, 
und walked away with it. I locked after her with 
a sinking heart, with a desire to follow and cross- 
examine her, with the old horror of this life com- 
ing once more to the front to scare me. The 
woman who had been a lady walked with vacil- 
lating steps; once went erratically to the left, 
paused, and then went to the right, where some 
more subordinates were busy over hampers. She 


had been drinking, hence her freedom of speech | 


and general eccentricity of manner; but the 
woman in her drink seemed to have shown an 
interest in me, and given me fresh warning — 
even a warning, partly implied, that my sister 
was a dangerous acquaintance! She had not 


observed the likéness between Katie and me, as 
Mr. Baxter had done, but she had spoken with a 
startling frankness. 

More fast and furious became the revel with 
the lengthening shadows on the grass; I could 
tell easily enough, as I wandered sadly to and 
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fro, who were the black sheep of the flock, now 
that all self-restraint had vanished, and wine 
had betrayed them, as it had done even the old 
woman who had been born a lady. The vacuous 
young men looked more vacuous still; the best 
of them were drunk and prostrate, and the worst 
were noisy and obtrusive, with the looks and 
manners of satyrs. Many pedestrians through 
the park gave the screaming revelers a wider 
berth, and the occupants of passing carriages sur- 
veyed us curiously, and wondered who we were 
that made the bright day hideous. Suddenly 
there was more noise and shrill laughter than I 
had hitherto heard, and a well-dressed girl, pale 
with fright, ran hurriedly by, followed by a dozen 
men and women screaming after her, pelting her 
with little tufts of grass and bonbons, till she 
stopped suddenly and faced them almost defiant- 
ly. The look with which she contronted them 
would have become an older child, and would 
have abashed less foolish people than those who 
now joined hands and commenced a maniacal 
dance round her. 

‘* How dare you frighten me?” she cried, very 
pale still, but very indignant with her persecutors ; 
‘* you are not ladies and gentlemen, or you would 
not do it. My papa will not let me be treated 
like this. You shall all be punished, every one 
of you.” 

‘* No, we're not ladies and gentlemen, little Miss 
Minx,” said a bold-faced girl whom I had seen in 
the ballet at the Hall of Harmony ; ‘‘ but we shall 
be very happy to make your father’s acquaintance, 
and we sha’n’t let you go till we like. You said 
you wouldn't drink our healths, and that was not 
polite, my dear.” 

‘*She shall kiss one of us instead—hic—and 
then we'll let her go—one of the no-gentlemen 
lot — hooray !—whoop ! — which if it to be, my 
old-fashioned chick ?” 

The man who had delivered this was a short, 
thick-set man, with a stubbly beard—an opposi- 
tion comic to the great Pounce, and one whom I 
had heard sing occasionally. He was very drunk, 
and very horrible in his drink. I forgot all re- 
serve in my concern for the child, and broke 
hastily through the circle. *‘ Please do not in- 
sult her,” I said, taking her hand; ‘* you should 
know better than that, at least.” 

My face was familiar to them, and the indigna- 
tion therein was so very strongly expressed that 
a few of the most timid dropped hands at once, 
and regarded me with surprise. I felt the little 
hot hand of the child close upon mine nervously 
but trustfully, and two big blue eyes looked quick- 
ly up at me with a very wistful gaze. 


. 
‘Thank you very much,” she said, ‘‘ and please 


take me to my papa.” 

‘** Where is he ?” 

**Coming to meet me, over there,” she said, 
pointing in the direction of Teddington. ** Please 
take me trom these people.” 

‘There was a spirit of opposition manifested, 
but I endeavored to subdue it. I am sure that 
I lost my temper in the effort—I who had had a 
supreme conceit in my own amiability before this ! 
My passion overmastered me at last, and upon 
future reflection astonished even myself. 

**T don’t think it’s any business of yours to in- 
terfere,” said the girl whom I have already indi- 
cated ; ‘it’s only a bit of fun, and you ought to 
be able to see that, if the child can't.” 

**T don’t see any fun in it,” I replied. 

** You're not every body, just because you are 
Miss Baskerville’s friend, you know,” cried the 
ballet-girl, tauntingly. ‘*’This stuck-up little 
child talked to us first, and we had a bit of @ 
game, that’s ail.” 

‘* And she isn’t going without she kisses one of 
us. I say it, Jack Chowl, of the Northwest Lon- 
don,” cried the comic man, reeling toward her, 
amidst the laughter of the rest. ‘* Here, Miss 
Thingamy, come and kiss your best friend and 
make it up. Then you can go—not before, 
damme.” 

Every body around us saw something to laugh 
and scream at in this, or in the child's fright, as 
she clung to the skirts of my dress and hid her 
face away from them. 

‘* Will you stand back, you cowards ?” I cried, 
passionately ; and as I moved on with the child 
they fell away, and allowed me to pass them. 

** Oh, where is Iny papa ?” the child exclaimed ; 
‘*how late he is!—why don’t he come to help 
me ?” 

**You are quite safe with me,” I said, assur- 
ingly. 

**You don’t look very strong,” she replied, 
‘*and there's such a many of these dreadful peo- 
ple about.” 

‘* They will not molest us.” 

In my heart I was not quite certain, for Mr. 
Chowl, of the Northwest London Music-Hall, 
came in an unsteady manner after us. I looked 
for help from Katie, even from Tommy Pounce 
the Colossal, but they were strolling far in ad- 
vance of me along the path I was pursuing, and 
I was beyond their assistance. I glanced nerv- 
ously round for Mr. Baxter, but he was not in 
sight, and there was no one else to whom I could 
appeal, or who would not laugh at me. 

We went on a few more vards unmolested, then 
I felt the little girl’s hand tighten in mine. 

** Oh, he’s running after us—-the dreadful little 
drunken man! You'll take care of me, my kind 
lady, will you not ?” 

** You are perfectly safe,” I said again. I could 
not believe in any direct insult, and I relied on 
the protection of the most manly and most wom- 
agly of the party. But I wished to avoid a 
scene if possible, and as the child gave a faint 
scream, I urged her to be silent. By this time 
Mr. Chowl had reached our side, and was trying 
to keep step with us as we walked rapidly toward 
the gate opening into Teddington. 

** Look here now,” said he, as his legs described 
small segments of circles and his feet revolved 
one over another in that odd manner peculiar to 


? 
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Jack Chowl’s my name—every body knows it— 
and the Orl of ’Armony ain’t a-goin’ to crow 
over me, or any borry ‘nected with it. There’s 
not one of ‘em can sing—and that’s what I say. 
I wouldn’t—I wouldn't hurta’air of child’s head, 
but it’s a biro’fun—pure fun, ’sure you. I said 
that this—hic—little gal shod gie me kiss, and 
when say shing, Jack Chowl, Norwest, means a 
shing. ‘Take mehand, medear.” 

He made one or two futile efforts to take hold 
of the child’s hand, but I transferred her quickly 
from the left to the right side of me, interposing 
myself between them. He was not to be balked, 
however. He endeavored to pass behind me in 
his drunken persistency, but at the same moment 
a strong hand clutched him by the collar of his 
coat, and hurled him with so much force and ve- 
locity away from us that I, who had been reserv- 
ing my stock of screams for a future emergency, 
could not prevent one from suddenly escaping 
me, as Mr. Chowl went spinning off at a rapid 
rate until he fell of a heap in the grass, whence 
he moved not again. 

‘* Papa!” the child called out, and then to my 
further surprise she let go my hand, and fainted 
away. 

‘* Esther—Ettie dear—keep strong—all is well 
now.” But the child lay senseless in the arms 
of the father, a tall, thin, dark-skinned man, 
whose stern face I did not recognize immediately 
in my concern for his daughter. 

‘© What can I do can I be of any assistance ?” 
I inquired. 

‘*No—thank you. She is subject to these 
swoons,” he said, hurriedly, as he rose with his 
child in his arms—‘‘ she has been excited—my 
carriage is close at hand—thank you, young lady 
— if you will follow me, I will see that that party 
of mountebanks do not insult you for your kind- 
ness.” 

** Thank you,” I murmured, in a low voice. 

But I did not follow him. I was not afraid 
of molestation—I was one of the party myself— 
and I had recognized him at last. It was he 
who had supported me in a fainting-fit of my 
own, at the offices of Westmair and Co., in Wat- 
ling Street. It was Abel Westmuir, the princi- 
pal of the firm, the hard-hearted, merciless man, 
who had been the cause of all our troubles by 
locking up my father for felony. 

I looked after him as he strode rapidly away, 
unconscious that I was not following him, and 
holding to his breast the little girl whom excite- 
ment had suddenly prostrated. It was all very 
like a dream—his coming in the midst of it, a 
more unreal and dream-like situation still. I 
was glad that he had not remembered me, or 
asked me amy questions—that he had passed 
away once more from my life, which he had 
helped to oppress and darken. I could not take 
my eyes from him until he was lost in the dis- 
tance, and the noisy langhter of the mounte- 
banks, as he had termed them, seemed approach- 
ing more closely. The party were mustering for 
departure ; they were picking up Mr. Chowl, and 
trying to make him understand that they must 
put him inside one of the omnibuses or leave 
him in the park. The vehicles had arrived to 
convey us to town. The ballet-girl with whom 
I had waged war was pointing me out to a few 
select friends, and regarding me disdainfully. 
The hampers had been stowed away. The choice 
young men, the lord’s son among their number, 
had lighted fresh cigars and taken parting drinks. 
Katie, Tommy Pounce, and Mr. Baxter had risen 
as if from the dead about me. They were be- 
ginning to cluster on the roofs of the coaches, 
and omnibuses, and to fill Tommy Pounce’s drag, 
and there was much hilarity under the wide- 
spreading chestnuts. 

Still I stood there as in a trance, watching and 
wondering deeply, until Katie came behind me, 
took me by the arms, and shook me playfully. 

** What, dreaming again, Faith! I hope you 
have enjoyed yourself, and spent as pleasant a 
day as I have done.” 

She had heard and seen nothing of the inci- 
dent that had disturbed me, and I did not care 
to tell her of it then. I thought rather of her 
own life and mystery, as her brown eyes looked 
into mine. 

“Tt has been a fine day, fortunately,” I an- 
swered, in an evasive manner ; ‘‘ but you did not 
want me, Katie, after all.” 

**No; he did not care enough for me to come,” 
she said, ‘‘ and so much the better. Whose loss 
is it? Not little Kate Kirby's, surely.” 





CHAPTER V. 
BELGRAVIA. 


Tue professtonals reached London in time for 
their various appointments, commencing from 
eight in the evening—the fashionable hour for 
music-halls—and Katie went direct to the Hall 
of Harmony. I did not accompany her; I was 
glad to get home, and to feel that the day’s busi- 
ness was ended. I had kept my word, and ful- 
filled my unprofitable mission. 

From the incidents of that day there was left 
me much to dwell upon. ‘The horror of Katie's 
present life seemed to have come closer to me 
again—to have taken another and a deeper shad- 
ing—to have filled me with the old intent to save 
her when the first chance should present itself. 
Closer contact with these hybrid singers and act- 
ors had not won me to regard them with a great- 
er favor, and any existence seemed preferable to 
theirs. All this false excitement, empty applause, 
paltry vanities, had been apparent to me from the 
first; and though Katie’s pride might resist the 
coarse temptations in her path, it seemed impos- 
sible to me—even though I was a poor reasoner— 
that any good feeling or high principle could arise 
from such a life, 

There was my own little adventure to consid- 
er, too. The dark figure of Abel Westmair, and 


drunkards, ** when I say a shing I stick to it, | the little girl who had called him father, and 


whom I had protected from the more vulgar por- 
tion of our company, became of interest to my 
meditations. I had not known that Mr. West 
mair was married until then—what was his wife 
like, I wondered, and was he hard, exacting, un- 
sympathetic to her too? He had appeared tg 
love his child; he had been even excited at the 
persecution to which she had been subjected, and 
had nearly split the celebrated Mr. Chow's skull, 
which had shaved the thick trunk of a chestnut- 
tree by a hair’s-breadth, when the comic vocalist 
had flown as from a catapult across the grass. 

I related my story upon Katie's return, and 
she listened apathetically, and said, ‘‘What a 
shame!” but whether it had been a shame to mo- 
lest little Miss Westmair, or to treat Mr. Chowl 
with rudeness, was not particularly apparent. I 
was inclined to think that her sympathies were 
with the member of her own profession. 

** How strange that Mr. Westmair should have 
been in the park this afternoon !” 

** Not at all,” said Katie; ‘‘ he lives at Ted- 
dington ; the manufactory is not far from it.” 

** Ah! I had forgotten that.” 

Katie dozed off in her chair while I was ex- 
pressing my satisfaction at not being recognized 
by Mr. Westmair, and I thought how ill with the 
day’s pleasure and the night's singing she looked 
inher sleep. Was the life wearing her out ? was 
she tired of it? would she really be glad to es- 
cape, as she had said once? I asked these ques- 
tions as I gazed at her, and my heart ached 
strangely in its vain attempts to answer them. 

Had the chance come to save her and my- 
self when the Saturday morning arrived, and I 
was preparing for my appointment at Belgrave 
Square ? 

**There, do IT look like a respectable young 
person ?” I asked, “‘ worth waiting for till the 
references arrive from Pietermaritzburg—worth 
the enormous sum, Katie, of a hundred and twen- 
ty pounds per annum ?” 

** Worth all that, and more,” said Katie, 
warmly; ‘‘but you are not building upon suc- 
cess, I hope ?” 

“No,” I replied, with a sigh, ‘‘ not building 
upon it, scarcely dreaming that such good for- 
tune can fall to our share.” 

* I emphasized the pronoun, but she did not af- 
fect to notice it. 

‘*There are a hundred chances against you. 
If the young lady be an overgrown, tyrannical 
girl of fifteen or sixteen, whose education has 
been neglected, and whose tempers are demoni- 
acal, you must flatter her, Faith—tell her what 
a beauty she is, and how sure you are of loving 
her very quickly.” 

“You are jesting.” 

** Only those who lie gracefully get on in this 
world,” she said, bitterly. ‘‘I have seen it, suf- 
fered from it—am sure of it.” 

**Oh! you are jesting,” I said, endeavoring to 
smile at her cynicism, but secretly alarmed at her 
vehemence. 

“Yes, yes, to be sureI am. Don’t turn pea- 
green at every little pleasantry of mine—when do 
you meet X. Y. Z.? I forget.” 

** At eleven o'clock.” 

** Then I have no time to lose.” 

** You—why—” 

**T am going with you. I shall remain for a 
while until Iam sure this is not a practical joke,” 
said Katie, ‘‘to take care of my white-winged 
sister, who does not know half the villainy there 
is in the world.” 

““White-winged! Oh, Katie! what is the 
matter with you this morning ?” 

**T am excited about X. Y. Z.,"* she said, 
laughing ; ‘*its all very mysterious to me; I 
fancy it’s a johe or a snare, and I'm going to see 
fair play, 0: to make sure that fair play is in- 
tended.” 

‘*T shall be glad of your company, but—” 

‘* There, never mind the ‘buts.’ X. Y. Z. will 
not mind me, and if he should make love to you, 
Faith, see, I am armed.” 

She took a pearl- handled penknife from her 
ae, opened the blade, and flourished it round 

er head in a mock-tragic style. 

** Villain, unhand the maiden, or perish, wel- 
tering in your wretched gore,” she cried ; and at 
her vigorous burlesque I could not refrain from 
laughing. So with light spirits, or with some- 
thing approximate to them, I set off for Belgrave 
Square, with Katie at my side as protectress. 

**You must not appear nervous, or look as if 
you considered one each and twenty pounds 
per annum too great a sum for your deserts,” 
said Katie, glancing into my face as we entered 
the square; ‘‘ you are worth all the money, you 
know.” 

‘“*T am not at all sure of that,” I said, lightly. 

** And you are nervous,” 

** A little,” I confessed. 

** Courage, child!” she said, half earnestly, 
half patronizingly; ‘“‘what a deal may depend 
upon this day for you ii 

** For us both.” 

‘For us both, then; for your fate influences 
mine, of course.” 

Katie glanced inquisitively and critically at No. 
434, as we stood before the house ; she looked up 
at the windows, took a survey of the street-door, 
peered into the area, went back to the pavement 
to study the front windows again, until I was 
afraid that some one would see her from the es- 
tablishment. 

‘*Tt’s all right so far as the house goes,” she 
said, returning ; ‘‘the curtains are satin damask, 
and worth ever so much ; and there's a page in 
the kitchen brushing a footman’s velvet smalls. 
That's two male servants, and looks like gorgeous- 
ness. 

‘* Pray be silent, Kate ; some one will hear us.” 

“*They are wholesale people here—something 
in the City, see if they're not,” she added, and 
seizing the knocker and bell-handle before I could 
arrest her hands, Katie announced the presence 





of the Kirbys in the most emphatic manner. I 
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was suill red with consternation when the door 
was opened, 

** It’s as well to let them know that we consid- 
er ourselves somebody, too,” Katie had said in 
reply to my remonstrance, and before the page 
had responded to our summons for admittance. 

‘*T have called in reply to an advertisement,” I 
began, when Katie spoke for me very rapidly. 

** Will you tell your mistress that Miss Kirby 
has called by appointment,” she said. 

** Oh, Miss Kirby. Will you please to step this 
way.” 

He closed the door, and led the way up stairs 
into a spacious drawing-room on the first floor. 
Here he left us together, and Katie said, 

‘**Didn’t I tell you they were satin damask 
window-curtains ?” 

“Qh, don't,” I said, very nervous still; ‘‘I 
should not like any one to hear you. Why did 
you interrupt me when I was stating the object 
of my visit, Katie?” 

‘*It sounded very small,” Katie replied, ‘‘ and 
calling in answer to an advertisement was enough 
to curl the lips of the pampered young menial 
who admitted us. I think that I worded it more 
gracefully,” 

** Perhaps you did,” I said, in half assent, as 
we sat down. 

‘*Why we didn’t borrow a directory and see 
who lived here for ourselves, I can not under- 
stand, unless it was that I was too busy, and you 
were too forgetful,” she said. ‘* Upon my word, 
Faith, there is not a great deal of forethought in 
you. 

“Tam afraid not.” 

‘*What a time they are! It always irritates 
me to be kept waiting,” said Katie. ‘** I wonder 
if any one would hear me if I were to try that 
piano.” 

There was a grand piano, all buhl and ebony, 
at the end of the room, and as my sister rose and 
went with a few cat-like steps toward it, I sprang 
up after her. 

**You would never be so foolish as that?” I 
cried. 

** No, it’s only my fun,” she answered; ‘‘ and 
my dear old Faith is the most fidgety young per- 
son, and the dullest at taking a joke, that I have 
had the pleasure of encountering. I am very 
much disposed to leave you to your own re- 
sources—the place is respectable enough, and I 
am not wanted. Still—” 

**Still—” I repeated. 

** Still I doubt if you will not need a prompter 
—you will be too outspoken to please me; you 
will tell all and mar all.” 

**T must tell the truth.” 

“*Tf it’s asked for,” answered Katie, quickly. 

We did not go back to our seats, but stood on 
the hearth-rug, looking round at the grandeur of 
our advertiser's home, and thinking that X. Y. Z. 
was a very lucky fellow. ‘There were signs of 
wealth and taste—if here and there too elaborate 
a display—at every turn. Money had been cred- 
itably as well as lavishly spent; the marqueterie 
was not from Wardour Street, nor the candela- 
bra from Southwark, the china ornaments from 
Whitechapel, the great gilt clock upon the con- 
sole table from a Jew’s warehouse in Hounds- 
ditch. The furniture, the ornaments, the win- 
dow-hangings, the water-colors on the walls, were 
all in harmony, and the effect was rich, not gar- 
ish. 

**Well-to-do people here, Faith,” said my ir- 
repressible sister; ‘“*how I admire well-to-do 
people, and envy them, and wish myself as rich 
as they are, and wonder always if their money 
be as honestly come by as my own!” 

‘That's a suspicious thought for one of your 
years; what gave it you, young lady?” piped a 
feeble voice, so close to us that we gave a little 
jump in our surprise. A tall old man, whose 
head leaned forward strangely, and was awkward- 
ly carried on one side, stood at a second door 
which we had not hitherto observed, with one 
shaking hand upon the handle. He seemed to 
smile at our surprise, or else he was continually 
smniling, for the expression did not vary, and it 
struck me a¢a second thought that I had never 
seen a face so full of deep lines, or such a funny 
little pair of bright gray eyes. 

“*I beg pardon,” said Katie, demurely; ‘‘I 
thought we were alone. 

**T thought that I should be alone, too,” he 
said, bowing very politely, and with the same 
smile upon his countenance. ‘*I was not aware 
that visitors were expected.” 

** We have called in answer to an advertise- 
ment,” I explained; and Katie said, sotto roce, 

**Ah! you were determined to get that in if 
you could.” 

**An advertisement—eh, eh? There's a good 
deal done by advertising nowadays. We relied 
more on the quality of our goods when I was a 
young man in business.” 

He continued to grasp the handle of the door 
and smile at us. 

** Indeed,” said Katie, in a loud voice; then 
she dropped her voice and said, for my sole in- 
formation, ‘‘ He’s a lunatic.” 

This time Katie had irretrievably committed 
herself, and the instant afterward I could have 
sunk through the floor into the room beneath 
with much comfort to myself. The old gentle- 
man had heard every word of her last remark. 

**No, I'm not a lunatic,” he said; and the 
smile brightened still more, as though a compli- 
ment of some value had been paid him. ‘I’m 
not as strong as I used to be, but I have all my 
faculties about me, thank God. I have a son 
who takes care of me, and doesn’t consider me 
a trouble, as some sons might have done. He 
does not forget how many years I took care of 
him. A good son—a very good son.” 

**A good son is one of the greatest blessings 
upon earth,” said Katie, demurely. I had not 
found courage to reply, my confusion was still 


80 great. : 
‘Well spoken, young lady,” he said, bowing 








again. ‘‘''hat is a grand sentiment, and I know 
well the truth of it. But let me see now”—and 
here the trembling hand left the door to tap gen- 
tly at his forehead—‘‘ what did I hear you say 
when I came in?” 

‘“*T really do not remember,” 
alacrity. 

‘** But I shall in a minute. Pray do not dis- 
turb me. Ah! I have it now. You wondered 
if rich people’s money were as honestly come by 
as your own. Had you any motive for saying 
such a thing in this house ?” 

The smile left his face, and was replaced by 
an eager inquiring look which chilled one’s blood 
to witness. ‘The hands shook more as they hung 
down at his side, and as he advanced toward us 
slowly, his head bent horribly sideways, we both 
shrank away, and went with backward steps to 
the door by which we had been admitted. 

‘* No motive whatever,” Katie said. ‘* Pray, 
do not excite yourself, Sir.” 

** I’m not excited—I’m never excited,” he said, 
stopping suddenly ; ‘‘ but it was so extraordinary 
a remark to make in an honest house, in the house 
of one so universally respected as my son is—as 
I have been before him.” 

‘‘It was a foolish and inadvertent remark,” 
said Katie. ‘* Pray, think no more of it.” 

‘Oh, I take no offense, I never made an 
enemy in my life. Let us shake hands, young 
lady.” 

He held his trembling hand toward her, and 
Katie took it. He looked intently at her for an 
instant, and then broke into his old smile with 
as much suddenness as though he had been a 
mechanical figure well wound up, and had come 
round to smiling-point again. 

*“*IT don't know you,” he said, still retaining 
her hand. ‘* May I ask your business here ?” 

**T have simply accompanied my sister, who 
was invited to attend this morning.” 

He looked at me for an instant, then turned to 
Katie again. 

**T will go and tell them. They must have 
forgotten you,” he said. ‘‘ What name shall I 
say ?” 

“* Kirby.” 

The smile left his face once more, and there 
was fear, rather than humor, in the gray eyes 
glinting beneath the white overhanging brows. 
He opened his mouth, and glared at Katie as at 
a phantom which had risen up to scare him. 

‘** Kirby—Kirby of where?” he gasped forth. 

**Of Dorset Street, Blackfriars,” Kate said, 
eagerly. 

**You're not related to the Kirby I mean, 
then. I think that poor unhappy fellow’s name 
was Kirby,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘* Yes, I'm 
sure it was. I'll go and tell them that you've 
come, my dear. ‘They should not have kept you 
waiting all this time. It’s very wrong.” 

He had come round to smiling-point again, 
and was making for the door by which he had 
entered, when a little girl, very pale and fair, 
came into the room. 

‘*T am so very sorry to have kept you ;” then 
she stopped, and exclaimed, in surprise , ‘*Grand- 

pa, why how came you here ?” 

**T did not know that there was company, my 
dear,” he said. 

** You must go down stairs and talk to papa. 
He is quite alone.” 

** Poor fellow, is he?” said he. 
cheer him up a bit.” 

He bowed to both of us, like a gentleman of 
the old school, and went out, smiling to the last. 
The little girl followed him quickly, and Katie 
said, 

**T see it all now, Faith; this is a private mad- 
house; and you are to take care of the old man.” 

“*Oh, you will not be silent,” I said. 

“* But—” 

Katie was successful this time in checking the 
volubility of her tongue, as the young lady re- 
turned to the room as quickly as she had quitted 
it. There was a great amount of self-possession 
and lady-like demeanor as she advanced toward 
Katie—not to me. 

**T have to apologize for detaining you,” she 

said, ‘‘but papa wished that I should see you 
first, and judge for myself whether I thought you 
a governess that would suit me. You must not 
mind if I ask you a great many questions, Miss 
Kirby.” 

‘*There is the lady to whom your questions 
should be addressed. I have only accompanied 
my sister,” exclaimed Katie. 

**Oh! I beg your pardon.” 

The child turned, looked hard at me, and then 
ran forward with a little joyful ery and shook 
both my hands in hers. 

** Why, it’s the good lady who took my part in 
Bushey Park last Wednesday!” she cried. ‘‘Oh! 
I am so glad to see youagain! Iam sure I shall 
like you.” 

** Are you ?” I answered. 

‘*Papa said he thought it possible that we 
should meet again. Why,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ he 
must have known this all along.” 

** Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ I think that he must have 
known it, Miss Westmair.” 


said Katie, with 


“Till go and 





CHAPTER VI. 
ABEL WESTMAIR. 


Ir took time to recover from my surprise, to 
realize the position in which I was placed, to 
make up my mind as to the fitting course to adopt. 
My family wrongs I could not dwell upon with 
this child, or tell her that her father’s want of 
mercy had brought a great deal of misery apon 
those who had been looking forward to a happier 
life. I could not understand why I had been 
sent for. Abel Westmair, of Watling Street, 
must have guessed at the whole history of his 
correspondent from the letter that I had sent 
him, and yet he had expressed a wish to see me. 
The ehild’s pleasure at recognizing me was satis- 
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factory, 
whom I could love: 
dering, and the idea of service in this establish- 
ment filled my heart with a hot glow. 1 glanced 
toward Katie, but she was unmoved by the dis- 
covery, or else she had not guessed at the truth, 
as I had'done. Perhaps she had’ not heard the 
name which I had mentioned. ‘ 

** Your father will not be long, I suppose ¢” 

**Not very long,” was the reply. ‘* Are you 
in a hurry to see him 7” 

*“*No. But it is he to whom I have to give 
my answer, and who has to decide.” 

**T am not quite sure of that,” said Miss West- 
mair, with a musical little laugh. ** If I were to 
like you very much—to tell him that I am sure 
that you would make me a good governess and 
be a good friend, I know what he would say.” 

** Do you?” 

**He would say, 
your companion, not mine.’ 
that twenty times already.” 

** Have you had twenty governesses, then ?” 

** Almost,” she said. ‘** And, oh, such dread- 
ful people—young women, very snappish; and old 
women more snappish still. The most disagree- 
able people in the whole world have come to me.” 

** Perhaps you are hard to please,” I ventured 
to suggest. 

**Tt’s not that so much, as that I am hard to 
teach. I hate lessons,” she added, in a lower 
voice; ‘‘it’s very wrong, but I can't help it. 
Lessons will never be any good to me.” 

** How is that ?” 

“I'm not going to live very long, you must 
know,” she said, in a lower tone still. 

Katie made a grimace at the ceiling, as if to 
assert silently to me that the young lady was lu- 
natic No. 2; buel felt that there might be a sad 
truth in the assertion, 

** Papa thinks I don’t know it, or that I have 
forgotten what the doctor whispered to him one 
day ; and he does not believe it himself, I'm quite 
sure; but that’s the truth.” 

‘*You may be very much mistaken, 
** You should not brood on this.” 

**I don't brood; but I don’t want to learn 
French, Italian, and German—as if the angels 
were never going to speak English !” 

There was a strange cynical humor in the child 
that bordered almost on irreverence ; 
was an innocent face into which I was gazing. 

** But what does your mamma say ?” I asked. 

The face changed sadly, and I was sorry that 
the question had escaped me. The child was not 
in mourning, and that the mother had already 
gone before her had not suggested itself until that 
moment. 

‘* My mamma died four years ago, Miss Kirby. 
I was quite a child then,” she added, naively ; 
“but, oh, I remember so well!” 

She pressed her fingers to her eyes to keep the 
tears back, and succeeded. She was a child of 
considerable self-command, and I felt drawn to 
her still more. If she had not been a Westmair, 
how I should have loved the task of trying to 
make her love me! The children of the English 
settlers in Pietermaritzburg had not been difficult 
material to work upon, and I had won, in my 
quiet way, many little hearts. I did not think 
that Ettie Westmair'’s would be beyond my power 
to touch. 

** It's very strange,” the child continued, “ that 
you should be the lady who took my part against 
those vulgar people in the park last Wednesday— 
for, do you know, that I liked you then very 
much indeed.” 

**] am glad to hear that,” I replied. 

** And I should like to have you for a govern- 
ess, too,” she added ; ‘* because you are kind, and 
I fancy that you would soon learn to understand 
me. There are very few who do that, or who try 
to do that.” 

‘*T have not made up my mind to accept this 
situation,” I remarked, ‘‘even should I please 
your father, which I doubt very much, Miss West- 
mair.” 

** Why, what have you come for?” 

**To see if I could fulfill the duties that might 
be required of me, if I should care for those duties, 
the house, or the people in it,” I replied. 

“*You are sure to like me,” was the dry asser- 
tion, ‘‘for I should try very hard to like you. 
Why, yours is the face for which I have been 
waiting, and you are as a friend already. Do 
tell papa that you will suit me exactly. Do take 
care of me!” 

**T can not promise.” 

**You will like papa, too, though you will not 
see him very often; for he locks himself up 
among his ugly books for hours and hours every 
He is so good and kind a man to every 
body!” 

** Indeed,” I said. 

**And you will like grandpapa—we all like 
grandpapa, though he is a little strange. He—” 

The confidence of Miss Westmair was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of her father, who came 
in with a stiff-backed bow that I recognized ; 
crossed the room to the centre of the hearth-rug, 
where he took up his position, with his back to 
the steel stove; clasped his hands behind him, 
and looked from me to Katie and from Katie to 
me with a grave intentness. Yes, it was a hard 
face, rendered more repellent by the swarthy skin 
and a thick pair of black eyebrows, while the to- 


she will be 
he has said 


‘Try her, Ettie ; 
Why, 


"TI said. 


and I thought already that she was one | 
but the position was bewil- | 


and yet it | 





** My sister.” 
** You found her, after all, then,” he remarked. 


** Pray, be seated.” 

We had both risen upom the great man’s en- 
| trance; at his request we both subsided into our 
eente again. 

** Well, Ettie?” he said, interrogatively, to his 
daughter. 

* Yes,” was the reply; and I knew that ques. 
tion and answer referred to my humble self and 
the daughter's favorable opinion of me. 

** Will you go and see where your grandpapa 
3?” he said. 

“* But—” 


**I would prefer your leaving us, Ettie,” he 
said, in the same quiet tones. ‘. 

** But I shall see Miss Kirby again ?” 

** Not to-day, I think.” 

**Gool-day, Miss Kirby, then,” she said. ad- 


vancing. ‘*I hope soon to see you very often. 

She raised her face to kiss me, but I did not 
know how the stern man watching us would care 
for so much friendliness exhibited, so I held both 
my hands toward her instead. 

** Good-by,” I said. 

** No, not good-by, for that means going away 
for a long time.” 

**T am afraid that—” I began, when Mr. West- 
mair’s deep voice broke in upon us again. 

**Ettie, will you rejoin your grandpapa, 
please ?” 

Ettie shook hands, looked wistfully toward 
me, bowed to Katie, and withdrew. The father 
waited till the door was closed before he spoke 
again, looking down meanwhile at his boots, as 
if their shape had suddenly struck him as pe- 
culiar. 

‘*This has been a disagreeable surprise for 
you, Miss Kirby,” he said at last. 

‘It has been a surprise, certainly.” 

**T said a disagreeable surprise.” 

** Yes, a disagreeable surprise,” 
thus forced to answer him. 

**You would have naturally preferred meeting 
strangers,” he said, ‘‘and probably I have not 
acted wisely in asking you to come. Still,” he 
added, after a moment's consideration, as if the 
confession were extracted reluctantly from him, 
‘*T liked your letter. It was frank—and honest.” 

I did not reply, and after waiting for a few 
moments in anticipation of my answer, he went 
on: 

‘** Had I been a stranger you would have con- 
fessed to the peculiar position in which circum- 
stances had placed you? I see that, I think.” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

‘*Not being a stranger—being a Westinair, 
and one whom you think has not acted merci- 
fully in an extreme case—you have already made 
up your mind to decline any offer that I might 
feel disposed to make you?” 

**Yes,” I said again. 

** Then there is no occasion to discuss the ques- 
tion of your suitability for the post of governess 
and companion to my daughter r 

‘No, Sir; I think not. 

**Tt would be a painful position at first—I see 
that ; and there is much to say aguinst it on both 
sides; but do you think that your father would 
object, fur one ?” 

**] am sure that he would.” 

** He is not a high-spirited man; and it is he 
who has wronged me, pray remember,” he said. 
** When we last met, Miss Kirby, you were of a 
different opinion. I hope that vour inquiry into 
the case has weakened the force of your impres- 
sions.” 

‘*He wronged you, Sir, yes. 
very hard upon him.” 

**I did not know upon whom I was going to 
be hard when I first discovered that I was being 
robbed,” said Mr. Westmair. ‘*The defalcant 
proved to be your father—an old servant, it is 
true, but one who was cruelly dishonest. I have 
nothing to regret; I should act exactly the same 

rain. 

He looked harder than ever, after this lengthy 
explanation which he had condescended to make ; 
my own view of the case was as distasteful to him 
as it had been on the day of my visit to Watling 
Street. He turned to my sister suddenly. 

‘** What is your opinion, Miss Kirby ?” he said. 
**T am curious about this little matter, and your 
sister is not just to me.” 

**Tt is not a little matter to us,” 
looking down. 

**Forgive me; no, it is not,” he said, very 
quickly, like a man who was sorry at once for 
a speech hastily delivered. There was some- 
thing graceful in his quick apology, and he was 
hardly the ogre of six months ago. He was bet- 
ter in his house than in his office. Many people 
are. 

**T think with my sister that there is no ex- 
cuse for my poor father’s conduct, Mr. Westmair ; 
but I don’t know that you could have acted dif- 
ferently tow ard him, My father was an unfaith- 
ful servant.’ 

‘** True,” said Mr. Westmair. ; 

There was a long silence which it seemed im- 
possible to break. 1 was not satistied with Katie's 
answer. I was not content with my position. I 
was anxious to be gone, now I had told him that 
my pride could not stoop so low as to accept 


I answered, 


But you were 


replied Katie, 





tal absence of all mustache, whiskers, and beard | 


in these hairy days showed the plainly decjsive 
mouth and chin that might have been cast in 
iron, so inflexible did they appear to me. He 
looked like a man who would have locked up his 
own father with as much complacency as he had 
locked up mine, if he had only found the old gen- 
tleman’s hand in his till. 

**Good-morning,” he said, in that cold tone 
of voice which I seemed to remember as a part 
of the awful day of my return to London. ‘I 
am sorry to have kept you waiting. Your sis- 
ter, Miss Kirby ?” 


service from his hands. But I could not rise and 
end the interview ; something seemed to restrain 
me and keep me down. The tall man upon the 
hearth-rug might have had the serpent’s fascina- 
tion upon me, for all that I knew—I sat there so 
helpless beneath his gaze. 

“* For your father's position I have no particu- 
lar regret,” he said, addressing Katie now, as the 
more sensible young woman of the two; ‘there 
is no excuse for his conduct ; but for yourselves I 
am sorry.” 

He had not shown it on the day 1 went to 
Watling Street; but I did not say so. 

‘** And,” he continued, ‘if I could be of as- 
sistance, I should be glad. Should J hear of any 








864 


thing to suit either of you, would you be too | for me to ponder upon presently. 


proud to consider it?” 

‘*No,” said Katie. 

‘* Your sister answers for you, also, Miss Kir- 
by 2?” he inquired of me. 

” He was a man who liked every thing very clear 
and definite, and I, after a moment’s hesitation, 
said that I should be glad to hear of any teacher's 
or companion’s post. 

‘* You are together ?” he inquired. 

‘* Yes,” said Katie. 

‘‘Waiting for a chance in a world where 
chances come seldom to the unlucky—and you 
are unlucky,” he added, thoughtfully. ‘* Were 
you together last Wednesday ?” 

I answered this time in the affirmative. 

‘*T did not see you,” he said to Kate, ‘‘ when 
that mountebank crew thought it excellent fun to 
frighten a delicate child almost to death ;’—he 
frowned for an instant very darkly at the remi- 
niscence—‘‘and I have not thanked you yet,” 
turning to me again, ‘‘for your generous defense 
of my daughter. You exposed yourself to con- 
siderable insult from those drunken and worth- 
less people in your anxiety to protect Miss West- 
mair; and let me assure you, Miss Kirby, that I 
am deeply grateful.” 

He bowed his head less stiffly in his gratitude. 

** Any one would have acted the same in my 


place,” I answered. 
‘* Any right-minded person of the male sex 


might have done,” he answered, thoughtfully, 
‘*but not every young woman of your age.” 

‘* Faith was very brave; but she is a brave girl, 
Mr. Westmair,” said Katie, with a suddenness 
that took my breath away as she continued; ‘‘I 
was nervous and ran from the wretches.” 

‘*T heard afterward that they were singers and 
dancers at some low music-hall in London,” he 
said. 

‘*Very likely,” said Katie. ‘‘Oh, they were 
dreadful people, and they had been drinking a 
great deal.” 

‘‘Tet drink stand their excuse, then, such ex- 
cuse as it is,” Mr. Westmair replied. ‘‘ I thought 
of following up the matter; but I could not drag 
my child into a police court on so miserable a 
charge.” 

He drew from his pocket a letter as he spoke, 
opened it, and glanced at its contents. I recog- 
nized my own letter which I had sent in reply to 
his advertisement. 

‘*T think that vou would have been a good 
companion and a fair governess for Miss West- 
mair,” he said. ‘* Your education appears to 
have been well looked after by your father.” 

‘* By my father and uncle.” 

‘* She is far better educated than I am,” Katie 
said. ‘* My uncle Jeffery was the scholar of the 
family, and devoted much of his time to Faith.” 

‘Taking your letter as it is, and believing in 
it, Miss Kirby,” he said, looking hard at me, ‘‘ it 
is a pity that false delicacy should prevent your 


accepting the offer which [now make you. There | 


are three hundred and twenty-seven applicants, as 
the salary that I have named is a larger one than 
is generally paid for the education of so young a 
child as mine. She is only eight years of age. 
But I was anxious that a good class should be 
represented by the answers. Will you think of 
it till Monday ?” 

**T fear that—” 

** Will you communicate with your father in 
respect to this matter ?” 

*“T do not think that it is necessary.” 

He frowned again. 

‘*T will not take your answer now,” he said, 
decisively. ‘‘I have come upon you as a sur- 
prise. Think of this in the right light.” 

**T hope that I am doing so.” 

‘* No, you are not,” he answered, in the meas- 
ured tones which he adopted throughout the in- 
terview. ‘* You will not see how wronged I have 
been, and how it is possible for you to make 
amends, by a more faithful service, for the ac- 
tions of your father.” 

To repay by a more faithful service! To be 
able to repay in time something back from the 
money of which the Westmairs had been robbed! 
No. I had not looked upon it in that light yet; 
and it startled me. 

** Miss Westmair,” he continued, ‘‘is a girl of 
strange fancies, and three days ago you won a 
heart that is, as a rule, very difficult to impress. 
You understand children ?” 

‘* A little, perhaps.” 

‘*You mention old pupils in this letter,” he 
‘said, holding it up for a minute in his hands, 
‘*and teaching will come naturally to you. Hard 
teaching is not requisite until Ettie is more of a 
woman.” 

He drew a deep breath, and looked down at 
the hearth-rug. Suddenly he touched the bell- 
handle near him, and said, 

‘* Let me know your decision on Monday, Miss 
Kirby. Write to me at Broomfield, Teddington, 
if you please. ‘This is my father’s house, rather 
than mine, and we are very seldom here.” 

The interview was at an end, and I rose, with 
Katie, bewildered and overpowered by this man’s 
force of argument. He had been cold, but still 
he had been kind, and he had made an offer of 
some value to the daughter of a man who had 
treated him exceedingly ill. It was in that light 
I saw it at last, perhaps; but still, service in the 
Westmair family seemed impossible to me. As 
the servant appeared to show us down stairs and 
into the street, Abel Westmair came toward us 
as though he were going to shake hands; but he 
had only wished to say a few words in a low tone. 

‘Please understand,” he said, ‘‘ that neither 
my father—who knows nothing of the business 
of the firm now—nor my daughter is aware of 
what has happened to Mr. Kirby. Mr. Westmair 
has forgotten the name; Miss Westmair has heard 

it mentioned this week for the first time.” 

The old man whom I had seen in the drawing- 
room half an hour since appeared to have remem- 
bered the name perfectly well, and that was a fact 
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I could only 
bow, and say ‘‘ Thank you,” as if I took it as a 
favor that my father’s disgrace should not have 
formed a topic of conversation with the family. 
Then Abel Westmair went back to his old post, 
muttered ‘‘ Good-day,” and dismissed us, 

In the square'I turned to Katie. 

“* Why not have told all the truth?” I cried. 
‘* Why keep back about your acquaintance with 
Baxter and the rest ?” 

‘* What has my life to do with his?” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Has he said any thing about himself? 
Am I to fall as a shadow upon this one chance 
for you?” 

‘* Not for me,” I cried; ‘‘ I have already made 
up my mind.” 

‘**No, no, not yet,” she said, hastily ; ‘* consiu- 
er what you lose by it. Ihad nothing to do with 
the Westmairs. I stood apart from them. But 
you are unhappy, and the artificiality of my life 
saddens you.” 

** Tf I could save you from it!” 

‘* Well, this may be the first step to eternal 
salvation.” 

‘* Hush! don't talk like that.” 

‘*There is a clew for you to follow as to the 
mystery of our father’s imprisonment—for a mys- 
tery there is,’’ said Katie, with excitement. ‘‘I 
don’t trust these Westmairs. They are false and 
double-faced. There is a motive in their offef- 
ing you this post, and if so, you must discover it - 
or else it is conscience.” 

‘*T do not understand,” Isaid. ‘‘ Would you 
have me go as a spy ?” 

“If you could prove our father's innocence,” 
cried Katie ; ‘‘ or throw some light upon a story 
which has been kept dark even from us. What 
did old Westmair mean about money dishonestly 
come by, and in betraying so muok confusion at 
the mention of the name of Kirby? Depend upon 
it, father has been the victim of a conspiracy ; his 
tongue is sealed in some way, and that madman 
knows the truth, and will betray it in his dotage. 
— Kirby, you must go to Broomfield for our 
sakes, 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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